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CHOOSE YOUR 

In ancient ilay.s I’ve heard, ’tis said. 

That every fount and every glade, 

Witli hope and jo3% and love would shine 
Upon the morn of Valentine ! 

Then many fair ones’ names were drawn 
By youthful swains upon the lawn, 

And, coupled thus, their hands they’d join, 
And call each other Valentine ! 

Then, choose your partner.s, one and all, 
On Valentino’s gay festival! 

I think I’ve heard it said or sung, 

That Cupid now ks quite as youug, 

And with fond hearts his pranks he plays, 
Just as he did in former days ! 

But, bless him ! are not loving hearts 


PARTNERS! 


The better smarten'd by his darts? 

And, as the birds begin to mate, 

Why should not we decide our fate. 

And choose our partners, one and all, 
On Valentine’s gay festival ? 

Saint Valentine, in vciy truth, 

Fkieh year renews Saint Cupid’s youth. 
And anxious beating hearts await 
His welcome visit at the gate ; 

So, postman, swift as l>ird of Jove, 

Convey each valentine of love, 

And may the hope and joy it brings 
Exceed our fond imaginings ! 

So, thus we’ll choose our partners all 
On Valentine’s gay fe.stival! E.T. W. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 


VALEN TINE ^S DAY 

■Wood Terrace is not at all an appropriate place to choose as the residence 
of a heroine, but I have no voice in the matter; suffice it to say, that at 
the commencement of this story, mine resided there, and that ought to be 
enough to make you wi.sh for a description of the place. 

Wood Terrace, then, is simply a row of small, genteel-looking houses, 
inhabited by families with moderate incomes. Twelve houses altogether, in 
semi-detached form, but so much alike that you can only distinguish Number 
Nine from the rest by the large numerals on the post at the garden-gate, and 
the abundance of flowers in the tiny plot of ground which is called “ the 
front-garden.’" 

Notwithstanding their position, fronting the turnpike road which leads to 
our county town, some two miles distant, the inhabitants of Wood Terrace, 
as the little hamlet is called, lead a quiet life, and meet witli little disturbance 
or annoyance from without. No organ there ever grinds out the “ Old 
Hundredth,” or “ Home, Sweet Home,” before their windows; no strolling 
acrobats and funambulists startle the inmates by frantic endeavours to break 
their limbs; the very aspect of the place, and even the arrangement of the 
window-curtains tell the practised eyes of such strolling gentry that it is not 
a lucrative fleld for the exercise of their peculiar talents, and they quietly 
trudge on until a more appropriate opening presents itself. 

Number Nine is inhabited by the Raymonds. Mr. Raymond gives pleasant 
dinners, and has always a helping hand for a poorer neighbour; Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond is a kind, motherly woman, who makes sunshine wherever she goes ; and 
there arc two juvenile Raymonds, pretty, merry girls of sixteen and seventeen. 
Stay, I have forgotten one member of this happy household, Jessie Walsh, 
Mrs. Raymond’s youngest sister, a pretty girl, with bright brown hair, and 
finely moulded figure. You would think her very young, but for the expres¬ 
sion of those dark eyes, and the patient sweetness her mouth exhibits; they 
tell a tale of heavy trouble conquered. Well is it that Father Time cannot 
destroy the beauty of such a face. He has power only over those in whose 
youth or perfect features lie their only charm, not in the witching expres¬ 
sion which makes plain faces handsome, and must last until the temper and 
heart change. It may he as beautiful when the hair is threaded with silver 
as in youthful days. Ten, ay, even twenty years, make slight change; it is 
always handsome, and each year but softens and heightens its beairty. 

* * ^ a * 

“ Oh, Minnie,” said Kate Raymond to her sister, ‘‘how long it does seem 
coming. I wish Ojd Father Time would remember the month, and walk on 
a little faster ; don’t you }” 

“Why, yes, rather,” replied Minnie; “ but then we have the pleasures of 
anticipation for a longer period, Katie.” And Minnie Raymond smiled 
roguishly as she bent over her book. 

“ Now, if I don’t call that too had of you,” said Katie; “ and if I were 
not the most amiable person in the world, why I should be cross ; but, as it is, 
let us see what reason can do for you. I can quote as well as you. Miss 
Raymond. ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick; ’ put that by your 
pleKsures in anticipation. And if I didn’t actually find you this morning look¬ 
ing at the almanack, and counting the days before the fourteenth would arrive.” 

“Well,” said Minnie, “after all we might neither of us get a valen¬ 
tine ; and then the more you think of it the greater will be your dis¬ 
appointment.” 

“Notget a valentine! ” exclaimed Katie. “ Well, the people in this part 
of the world must be in a very bad state if they would not be happy to court 
the favours of sweet sixteen and seventeen in the shape of two accomplished 
and pretty ‘ young ladies’ just arrived from Madame Des Verges’s celebrated 
ieminary. 1 declare I will appeal to auntie to take my side.” 
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“ Aunt Jessie! ” said Minnie. “ Surely you will not ask her, Kate ? She 
is superior to such trifles. You must be mad.” 

“No, I am not,” said Katie, shaking her head; “not quite ready for an 
asylum yet; but why should not auntie talk about valentines, lovers, or any 
such things ? She is young enough, I’m sure.” 

“ I know she is not very old,” replied the grave Minnie ; “ not more than 
twenty-five, I am sure; but she is so quiet and sedate, that in spite of her 
young appearance, I should not like to tell her any silly girlish nonsense, or 
ask about the valentines that she has perhaps received.” 

“Received valentines! ” laughed Katie. “Capital! I never thought of 
that. Of course she must have received some. Only twenty-five, with such 
hair, eyes, and figure; of course she has had many, and I’ll go and ask her 
about them. Come, Miunie! ” And away bounded the lively girl, leaving 
her sister to collect her work and follow. 

“Aunt Jessie, a favour; yes, or no!’" said Katie, rushing into the 
drawing-room, and almost upsetting Mrs. Raymond, and a matronly-looking 
basket of ivork beside her. 

“I must first know what it is,” was the quiet response, accompanied by a 
kind smile. 

“ Well, then, I want to know (and Minnie is coming to hear, too) if you 
ever had a valentine, and what it was like, and whether you- 

“Kate, be quiet,” said gentle Mrs. Raymond; hut there was sorrow in her 
voice now, and the tears filled her eyes as she saw the deep sadness expressed 
in her sister’s face. “Never let me hear you speak of valentines, or in any 
way refer to the fourteenth of February. How could you do so ? But then 
you do not know the deep sorrow that-. Leave the room, girls.” 

“ No, don’t send them away,” said Miss Walsh, “perhapsitis as well that they 
should hoar the story of my past life. They must know it some da)", and it is 
hotter they should hear it from my lips than those of any one else. Come here, 
my dears,” and Aunt Jessie drew the frightened girls towards her. “You did 
not mean to recall sad memories and grieve mo, hut listen and you shall hear 
my story. 

“ There were six of us altogether, two girls and four boys, and I was very 
much younger than the others, and on that account became the pet of the family. 
We lived in a large rambling country house with our father, for your gi-and- 
mamma died when I was quite a child. 

“There were no other girls of our own station in the neighbouring village, 
and indeed but few agreeable families near ns, so that we lived a very quiet 
life, with an occasional friendly visit from Dr. Norton or Mr. Woodward, 
the rector of the place. 

“ We had no good school there, so my father engaged governesses for your 
mamma and myself, and persuaded the rector, who was well fitted for the task, 
to take the boys. 

“ Time passed on very happily; for, loving our governesses, we liked the 
schoolroom, that bugbear of so many children, and after lessons came the long 
walks and rambles over the hills with our merry brothers. 

“ My father was very particular about his children’s associates, and there 
was only one boy in all the village with whom he cared to see them. I do 
not mean to say that he chose their associates for them ; he was too wise in 
his management of boys to do that; but he gave the entrie of the house to 
Harry Norton only, and was always glad to see him. Fond of his companions 
and proud of this favour, Harry was often with us. Indeed he dined at our 
house more frequently than at liome. 

“Thus things went on until I was nearly sixteen. Harry was then in bis 
twenty-first year, and was going to Australia for a couple of years, in order 
to take possession of some property which he inherited in right of his mother. 
I remember as well as possible how he looked when he came to give us this 
information. No one could call him handsome. He had a tall, slight figure, 
and gentlemanly bearing, but his face was rarely noticed in the presence of 
my handsome brothers. I liked it better, but then if I said so, I was sure to 
be ‘ a queer child,’ and everybody laughed. At any rate no one could deny 
he had splendid eyes, largo, deep, dark brown. AVhen he looked at you, you 
forgot he was considered plain, forgot all but the depth of meaning those 
eyes expressed. As a child even I loved fine eyes better than handsome 
features. They always possess a peculiar fascination for me. Some I can 
conquer, and some subdue me. 

“ Harry was to set out on the morrow, and that day too, was my birthday. 

‘ How provoking ! ’ we all cried; but ‘ he must go,’ his father said, and with 
many kind wishes and promises not to forget, we bid him adieu. 

“ I do not think you know that my birthday is on Valentine’s Day, but so 
it is, and that is one reason why your mamma did not wish you to mention it 
before me. Strange as it may seem, many of the great events of my life have 
happened on that day, and all my trials. It may be superstition; but I confess 
I dread its annual return, though I know few evils greater than those I have 
borne. But I am tiring you, and I will hasten my story. 

“My sixteenth birthday dawned in unclouded splendour, and some time 
after breakfast a letter was ^'ut into my hands in Harry Norton’s handwriting. 
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Guess my surprise and pleasure on opening it, to discover a pretty valentine, the 
first I had ever received; but this was not all, an elegant volume of poetry 
accompanied it. I was young and light-hearted then, therefore you will not 
laugh at my dancing about the room for the whole morning, reading snatches 

of my book. , . 

“ My seventeenth birthday drew near, and I was brought out, mingling 
with the busy world I had before viewed at a distance. I had little time 
for thought, but Harry was not forgotten. Often did I institute a compa¬ 
rison between him and the silly butterflies that fluttered round me. I was 
teased with flatteries and nonsense, compelled to listen to rubbish and false 
sentiment, when I longed for a sensible conversation, 

“ On my birthday, as if to save me from the vain throng by which I was 
surrounded, Harry sent me an offer of marriage. * He had loved me for 
years,’ he said, ‘ but had waited until now. Would I accept him, and could 
I be content with the £400 a year his Australian property would yield him ? ’ 
Accept him, yes, that I would gladly. Noble, princely Harry! What did I 
care to mingle in the world of fashion ? It was all gilded misery and show. 
Gladly would I escape from it! That was a happy birthday for me ! I did 
not vent my joy as formerly, but people remarked ‘how well and happy 
Miss Walsh is looking,’ when I entered the ball-room that evening. 

“ My eighteenth birthday came, and I was expecting a letter from Harry. 
We had corresponded for a year, and now he was expected home. We were 
sitting at breakfast on the fourteenth, when a servant brought in the letters 
and papers. My father hastily divided them, and I soon devoured my little 
heap. Notes, containing silly nothings, invitations, circulars, were quickly 
hurried over. Then came the one. I read it through, and my father, who 
was watching me, must have seen my heightened colour, for he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘Why, what is the matter, Jessie? Has Harry run away into 
the bush, or picked up a monster nugget at the diggings ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no, papa,’ I said, ‘but he is coming home; let me read you this 
part;— 

“ ‘ I am now on my homeward voyage, dearest Jessie. We sailed from 
Adelaide in the Garcia^ and I hope to be with you before the fourteenth. 
The vessel by which I send this from the Cape is not very swift, so that I 
shall be with you almost as soon as my letter.* 

“ ‘ Bravo! ^ said my rather, ‘perhaps he may be here to-day; see if you can 
find the ship’s arrival in the papers. I will also look at one.’ 

“ Now, I knew that Harry could not reach us until at least a day after the 
vessel’s arrival; but I had not thought of looking in the papers before my 
father proposed it. I seized the Times^ and my keen sight found the ship 
news long before my father had discovered it. No, the ship was not men¬ 
tioned there, and I felt sick with disappointment; but further down my eyes 
caught the word Garda, and in a minute more I had read the fatal para¬ 
graph. The news burst into my brain like fire. 

“‘We have to record the melancholy intelligence of the wreck of the Garda 
from Adelaide, with a valuable cargo of gold, and passengers, off the Island of 
Ascension, on her homeward voyage. Although but half a mile from shore, 
the violence of the storm rendered assistance impossible, and all on board 
perished.* 

“ I know no more. For three weeks my life was despaired of, and when 
I recovered I was but the wreck of the once happy girl I had been. Old 
scenes became distasteful to me, and I spent two years in travelling from 
place to place. My father died before I came of age, and I have since, as 
you know, resided here. I have prayed earnestly for peace, and have ob¬ 
tained it. My wild grief is past, and although my heart still lies in the -deep 
dark ocean, I can feel tranquillity. The hand which has guided me in all my 
trials will still support me, and I can now say ‘ Thy will be done!’ ” 

The dark page was unfolded, the tale was finished, and Aunt Jessie, with 
the calmness which only repeated prayer can give, kissed the weeping girls, 
and thanking them for their sympathy, glided from the room. The tale needs 
no comment, and. the sisters made none; though “ I cannot help thinking 
aunt will one day yet be happy,” was the uppermost thought of each. 

Time sped on, though not so quickly as Katie could wish; still on it went, 
and Valentine’s Day came at last, and a very happy day it was; for some 
folks, whoever they might be, had not been unmindful of our fair girls, as 
two valentines would show, if you could but peep into their sanctum. 

Aunt Jessie was not seen on that day. She always spent her birthday in 
her room, and noble were the efforts made by that fair girl to conquer 
rebellious feeling, and strengthen faith. None knew what passed in that 
chamber, but renewed peace was sure to follow this silent communing. 

A visitor was ushered into the drawing-room that evening—a fine noble¬ 
looking man. Bowing to Mrs. Raymond, he said, “ Pardon me, madam, it is 
Miss Walsh I wish to see. She resides here, I believe.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Raymond, hesitatingly, “but she sees so little com¬ 
pany, and to-day-” 

“ Indeed I must see her, madam, immediately, and alone,” said the stranger, 
rather impatiently. 

“Jessie,” said Mrs. Raymond, gently knocking at her sister’s door, “there 
is a gentleman down stairs who wishes to see you immediately. The room is 
not very bright, so you need not stay to arrange your dress.” 

A light step was soon heard on the stairs, and J essie, pale and troubled, 
■entered the room. 

“You wish to see me, sir,” said she; “but I do not think I have the 
pleasure of knowing you.” 

“ Not know me, Miss Walsh,” said a manly voice. “ Come to the light and 
look at me.” 

She did so, and there saw the same dark eyes gazing into hers that had 
haunted her in her dreams. A wild shriek followed; but ere others could 
reach the room that tall figure came out, Bearing the senseless girl in his 
arms. 

It transpired that Harry had been picked up at sea by the crew of a South 
Sea • whaler; and not having met with any homeward-bound vessel, had 


been compelled to continue with them during the &^ing season, but was 
wrecked on his return home on the western coast of Africa, where, amongst 
the savages, he had only, after several years’ absence, been recently rescued 
by a man-of-war, sent thither to intercept the slave trade. 

In the early spring there was a wedding at Number Nine, with Jessie for 
the bride, and Harry for the bridegroom. The cloud which had rested on the 
bride’s face for years, had disappeared, and you could scarcely recognise in the 
happy laughing girl the sad Aunt Jessie. Last Valentine’s Day repaid her for 
all her previous sorrow. _ Ellen. 


WHO WILL BE MY VALENTINE? 


Now who will be my Valentino, 

I long to know I 

Will one of tiiose grand things be mine, 
So like a transformation scene, 

All gold and tinsel, red and green. 

With httle pigeons perch’d between. 
And artificial flowers tied, 

Like orange blossoms on a bride. 

And pleading poetry inside, 

Of love and woe ? 

Or will a painted one be mine, 

A colour’d glow; 

One of those pictures really fine. 

Where Cupid, sitting in mid air, 

Is shooting at a lonely pair 
Who point to the perspective, where 
Upon a hill a church is seen, 

With body pink, and spire green, 
And underneath the lovely scene 
Two hearts lie low ? 


And who will be my Valentine, 

I long to know ! 

Will a long billet-doux be mine, 

Or will a ring 'mid flowers shine. 
Perhaps it may be one tender line ; 

Or quite neglected shall I pine ;— 

My Valentine be dark or fair, 

A short stout man, or tall and spare, 
A stupid dunce, or scholar rare, 

Or high or low ? 

Some one must bo my Valentine, 

That’s surely so ! 

But tenderness that’s call’d divine 
Must not associated be ' 

With the remains of chivalry, 

St. Valentine’s festivity; 

Of love, timidity’s a sign. 

But when he has a mind to shine 
He masquerades as Valentine— 

An annual beau, Celine, 


ADA HAET LEY, 

Chapter XXVI. 

Days rolled on; it was now a fortnight since the visit of the commissioners 
to Lord Tremaine, and Fetherston had only once found his way thither in 
the interval. Had Lady Tremaine had leisure or opportunity to watch his 
occupations, she would have found that much of his time was spent in 
conferences with Mr. Repton and Dr. Marsh, with the exception of one or two 
rather long visits to the Duke of Cotswold and to the Home Secretary, during 
a flying visit of the latter to London. On the morning however of the day 
which hegan the third week from the interview we have described, she 
received the following note from her brother-in-law :— 

“ My Dear Constance, —I have had much trouble and anxiety in 
arranging matters to our satisfaction, as there appears to have been a very 
strong feeling among the ‘ powers that be,’ against our poor Wilfrid ; nor do 
I think I should have succeeded at all, but for the letter which Lord Mortlake 
addressed to Lord Mandible, which, although I have not seen it, amounted I 
believe to a tacit withdrawal from any active share in any proceedings against 
Wilfrid, and a complete abandoning the case to impartial judgment. I have 
however, I hope, got the affair pretty well settled at last. Wilfrid is of 
course under the Lord Chancellor as natural guardian of lunatics; but his 
trustees and immediate guardians are, as we hoped, yourself, Sir Henry 
Tylney, and myself. Sir Henry merely intends to be named in case of any 
untoward accident to you or me, or a difference of opinion between us, whicli 
last occurrence is not, I hope, probable, but leaves all the active management 
to us. I have, I thinkj found and put in train, plans for Wilfrid’s future 
residence which will meet your approbation; I will be with you to-morrow, 
early, to talk them over with you. Yours most faithfully, 

“E, Fetherston.” 

Lady Tremaine shook her head mouvnfully as she laid the letter down, 
and murmured the words— 

Looli not hack on the past, it is gone not to he recall'd, 

“ One little deed,” she thought, “ and I stepped out of the straight, narrow 
path, not to return. I must not look back.” And she sought her son’s 
room, as if for a security for her own self-command. 

Wilfrid had sunk into a state of deep, almost apathetic dejection since their 
residence at the villa. The removal from the Hartleys, and the subsequent 
examination of the commissioners, had taken away all hope from his mind; 
and a dull, weary, heart-sickness, with a constant, though confused, sense of 
remorse for an act, however unintentional, which had deprived a fellow 
creature of life, had taken possession of him. 

“ I Lave good news for you, my dear,” said bis mother, as she seated 
herself by the couch on which her son lounged listlessly. “ All fear of any 
troublesome consequences from this unfortunate affair is pretty well over; 
and a short restraint will be all you will have to bear.” 

“ Under whose keeping, mother ?” be said, quickly. 

“ I can hardly tell you yet,” she replied; “ certainly those who can take 
of you all the care you need till your health of body and mind is quite 
restored, which I hope will not be long.” 

“Mother,” said Wilfrid, “mark me, I am sane now, whatever I may 
become, and I understand more of what is going on than you think. I know 
what you mean, and only request that you will say as little as possible about 
it, lest my affection and respect for you should have too heavy a blow. Merely 
tell me when the arrangements arc made. I care little what becomes of me 
now-” 

“Nay, Wilfrid,” she began, but he stopped her. 

“Mother,” said he, “were I free, the only value I should set on it would 
he to discover the mystery I know hangs over that day, which still makes my 
brain burn, Confused as my head is, one memory is clear, and I cannot, 
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dare not believe myself guilty of blood. Heaven forgive those who have on 
their heads the destruction of my peace, and what is dearer still, my good 
conscience, my unsullied name.” He burst into tears—no unfrec^ueut result 
of violent emotion with him of late—and Lady Tremaine watehed him, abased, 
sympathising, heart-stricken, not daring to soothe and console her only child. 
At last the paroxysm passed away, and he said, more calmly, “ Now, mother, 
leave me. I will lie down and try to sleep ; but the next time you speak of 
this let it be to tell me only where I am to go, and with whom.” 

The mother rose in silence, and with one kiss on her son’s pale brow, on 
which a large tear fell, she obeyed him, and left the room. 

* « « 

The morning after, Egbert Fetherston was seated in the apartment he 
made a half study, half dressing-room, quietly but luxuriously fitted up in 
both capacities, and at some little distance, but near eno.ugh to prevent the 
necessitjr of raising the voice beyond a confidential tone, was the well-trained 
and useful Mr. Wilson, more deferential and smooth than ever. 

“ Then we quite understand each other, Wilson,” said Fetherston ; you 
are willing on these terms to take the post of attendant to your late lord, and 
to assume the arduous duties I have described to you.” 

“ Yes, sir, I think we are quite agreed,” replied Wilson. “Two hundred 
a-year, you say, and two thousand in the event of my lord’s death, or change 
of plans about him; half that sum should I leave of my own accord, at the 
end of two years, and five hundred only at the end of one twelvemonth, if 
I have fulfilled my duties as faithful attendant and guard to my lord during 
that time to your satisfaction.” 

“Exactly so,” said Fetherston, “with your engagement to leave the 
kingdom on receiving such gratuities.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Wilson. “lam not at all particular about that; 
you w’ill give it me in writing.” 

“Yes, we will each have a copy for mutual security, AVilson. Have you any¬ 
thing more to say ** 

“ Yes, sir, I wished to speak to you about Smith.” 

“ Smith, who is he ? ” demanded Fetherston, quickly. 

“ The man, sir, whom I employed on the morning of the-” 

“ Oh yes, I know,” interrupted Fetherston. “ Well, what of him 

“ He w’as wdth me yesterday, sir, and insists on more pay. The fact is 
that he eonsiders he did even more than he engaged for, and-” 

“ AVilson, I told you before, I do not want to know anything about the 
details of your arrangements with this man. It is sufficient for me to know 
that he did what you engaged him to do. But have you no agreement with 
hinv to produce ? ” 

Wilson smiled as much as a well-bred domestic could venture to do, as he 
replid—“You don’t know those gentry as well as I do, sir, or you would 
think little about any agreement. AVhat the man wants—as that is all you 
wish me to tell you—is another hundred pounds, to take him to Melbourne. 
He means to try the gold diggings, you see, sir, and then live honestly, he tells 
me ; and I am afraid it will be best to comply with what he asks.” 

Fetherston demurred a little. At length he said—“AVilson, it is an 
imposition. However, the fellow is better out of the country. But remember, 
you must see that he really goes. Those fellows are very apt to give one the 
slip after they have got the money they want. AVhen you have ascertained 
that he is really going, I will give you a cheque for the amount. And now, 
is there anything else 

“No, sir, I think not. When shall I be wanted, do you think ?” 

“ The week after next, most likely, perhaps sooner; I will let you know, 
or you can call on me again next Monday.” 

AVilson bowed respectfully and left the room, and, as he descended the 
stairs, he thought, “ It’s all very well, but it may serve my turn better not to 
send this man off so completely; still, I don’t quite see how it is to be 
managed. Hem, that will do,” he said, after a few minutes’ deliberation; and 
so, leaving the then aristocratic precincts of the Albany, he turned down some 
of the narrow and not too reputable streets in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly 
and Begent Street, and was soon lost to view. 

An hour or so after this conversation Fetherston was sitting with Lady 
Tremaine in the pretty morning-room overlooking the river, which was the 
especial retreat of the Duchess of Cotswold when at Ham, and had been 
adopted as her private sitting-room by Lady Tremaine. 

“You have quite arranged it then .J* ” said the lady sadly. 

“Subject, of course, to your approval, Constance,” he replied; “but I 
think nothing can be better. It is a very pretty little place in Berkshire 
not above five-and-twenty miles from town, within reach of Dr. Marsh, and 
with a very good physician close at hand. Moreover you can get to Wilfrid 
in case of necessity without coming to London; it is only about six miles 
from the railway station.” 

“ And who are to have the care of my poor boy ^ ” she asked. 

“AVilson will be his immediate attendant,” replied Fetherston; “and I 
have engaged a very experienced man who will be a sort of steward, and 
take the whole management of the household, and also of Wilfrid’s pro¬ 
ceedings and habits. He has been long known to Dr. Marsh, and is for 
many years accustomed to the care of persons of rank not quite sound in 
mind, and knows how to treat them with proper respect, even when con¬ 
trolling them as far as is necessary.” 

“ In other words, a keeper,” said Lady Tremaine, shuddering. 

“As much as a tutor is keeper of his pupil, or a guardian of his ward,” 
said Fetherston. “Why torture yourself, Constance, by looking to ideas 
rather than realities ? It is unworthy of your good sense and experience,” 

“ It is useful to call things by their right names, and assign actions to their 
right motives, sometimes,” said the lady; “however, let it pass. Have you 
taken this place for any term ? ” 

“ No,” he replied; “ that is, I have not positively taken it at all, till I had 
spoken to you; but it can be taken possession of at a very few days’ notice, 
if you think with me about it ” 


There is little choice, Egbert; it is past any thought or advice of mine* 
AVhat day do you think of removing my poor boy there ? ” 

“ Why, the sooner the better,” said Fetherston; “you will be glad to get 
rid of the inspector, who I understand is more at home than is agree¬ 
able in the housekeeper’s room, and I think both you and AVilfrid will be 
better and happier apart, and when all is settled. AVhat do you think of 
next Friday—this day week ” 

Lady Tremaine bowed assent. Her heart was cold and heavy, now that 
the crisis was so near at hand; but it was vain to seek to delay it. 

advice, Constance,” said Fetherston, “ and return to Tremaine 
on Thursday, it will be less painful to you than seeing AVilfrid removed. I 
will join you the following week, and bring you a report of him. Remember, 
by the way, that his residence must be kept strictly from the Hartleys.” 

“There is little fear of my forgetting it,” said Lady Tremaine ; “they arft 
the cause of all this wretchedness; would that I had never seen them! ” 

“ What say you to doing without Hartley altogether ? ” said Fetherston, 
eagerly seizing the mood of his sister-in-law. 

“How could I?” she said. “He has improved the property immensely 
since ho*took the management, and now poor Wilfrid is laid aside I shall 
need him more than ever.” 

“ Oh, there are plenty who would do as well, and be far less dangerous and 
presuming,” said Fetherston. “ However, we need not discuss that now; 
but I tell you honestly, Constance, if I find when I come down that he makes 
himself at all troublesome, he wiU soon see that I am less easily imposed upon 
than poor Wilfrid. It seems to me that the more completely you break with 
those people the better; the very association with them keeps open old 
wounds.” 

Lady Tremaine felt there was much in this which accorded with her own 
feelings; but she made no reply, and after taking some luncheon Fetherston 
left her, not wishing to have an interview with his nephew till the following 
week, when it would signify little what eff’ect his presence might have on tho 
invalid. 

Chapter XXVH. 

Mrs. Gascoyne, the aunt of Ada Hartley, and once the gay and capricious 
widow of a merchant prince, was no longer the courted resident of any 
fashionable watering-place, patronised by rich widows and retired nabobs, 
but the nominal mistress of a beautiful but lonely mansion, standing in a 
park, and entitled to the shooting over a large tract of country in the north 
of Scotland, which had been taken for a twelvemonth by her husband, as a 
convenient place for his autumn sporting, and an equally convenient residence 
for his wife, while he amused himself during the Christmas and spring gaie¬ 
ties among his friends. He had invited some friends for the shooting season, 
taking excellent care that his wife should trouble them, or (as he phrased it 
to her) “ they should annoy her as little as possible,” and indeed the subdued 
and broken-spirited woman willingly adopted the mode of life he wished, 
during their stay in the house, finding little but mortification in the careless 
neglect or supercilious civility of a set of men, who looked upon Gascoyne’s 
“old, bourgeoise wife” as a very great bore, only to be tolerated as having 
saved “ Poor Phil ” from ruin, and enabled him to give them capital sport 
and quarters. 

Many a time during her lonely mornings, and solitary hours while the 
guests lingered in the dining-room, till she retired for the night, did Mrs. 
Gascoyne remember with bitter regret the years when Ada’s bright spirits and 
warm affection had gladdened her home, when every wish or caprice had 
depended simply on herself for gratification, and she had been everywhere 
met with deference and attention. It was not that Gascoyne was rude or 
unkind; he was too gentlemanly, and perhaps good-natured for that; but her 
eyes were now opened to the fact that she was merely the incumbrance, the 
one great drawback which marred his enjoyment of the fortune she had 
brought him. She had anticipated increased attention as the Honourable 
Mrs. Gascoyne in society, and a continuance of the lover-like homage which 
the polished man of the world had so easily affected in courting the rich 
widow; but a very short time had destroyed both illusions. The unfashion¬ 
able wife of the fashionable and petted Philip Gascoyne was coolly ignored 
by his acquaintance; and the civil iudifference of the young husband was 
only veiled by his natural courtesy of the well-bred man, and easy, let-alone 
temper, which induced him to give his wife perfect liberty to take her own 
way when it did not interfere with his. 

Mrs. Gascoyne was sitting, absorbed in some such reflections as these one 
morning, when her husband entered with unusual kindness of look and. 
manner, and seated himself by her. 

“ Anna,” he said (his wife was always pleased when he called her by her 
Christian name), “ I have been thinking it would be a very pleasant thing for 
you to have your niece with you for a few weeks in this dull time of the 
year.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne looked rather suspiciously at her husband, and he hastened 
to add, “The fact is, my dear, that I hardly know how to get off going to 
Clifford’s for a little time, and he wants to run over to Paris to see his young 
brother, who is at school somewhere there; and perhaps I might go with 
him if you had any one with you, so that I could feel satisfied you were not 
moping in my absence,” 

The gentleness of the last phrase, and an imusual caress as he concluded, 
sweetened the bitterness of the idea that her husband would be amusing 
himself without her; and Mrs. Gascoyne in her secret heart confessed that 
she should feel really freer and happier with her young niece than under the 
constraint of her husband’s presence, and she replied with unhoped-for good 
humour, “ I shall feel lonely, of course, without you, Philip, but I always 
wish you to amuse yourself; and it is very kind of you to plan for my com¬ 
fort while you are away. But I am not at all sure Ada would come, or her 
father be disposed to let her leave him again.” 

“AYhy not ask him to bring her, and spend Christmas here?” said 
Gascoyne, still holding his wife’s hand affectionately in his. And if 1 
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should come back in time to play the civil host and brother-in-law, so much 
the better. I won’t fall in love with your pretty niece, I assure you. First, 
it would be lost labour ; and next, I could not be faithless to njy liege lady 
for any damsel whatever.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne was somewhat bewildered at this sudden cordiality to her 
relatives and aflfcction for herself; but as she really wished for Ada’s coming, 
and could sec no reason for her husband’s arrangements but the one 
given, she assented, and that very afternoon despatched a long epistle to Ada, 
affectionately entreating her to take pity on an aunt who had so long regarded 
her as her child, and a very cordial message of invitation to her brother-in-law. 

I will make proper arrangements, however, for your escort either wgy, 
my love,” the letter concluded, “ should your father only be able to bring 
you or fetch you himself. Susan and my butler shall come to York to meet 
yon, if Mr. Hartley can bring you so far.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne’s letter was sent off by that post, and also one in reply to 
an epistle which her husband had that morning received from his friend 
Egbert Fetherston. Mr. Gascoyne’s letter may throw some light on the sudden 
resolution which had so puzzled the lady-tenant of Kilrae : ^ 

“ Dr. AR Fetherston, —All’s right; at least my respectable and respected 
wife has obediently complied with my or rather your wishes. Miss Hartley (her 
niece Ada, I mean) has a pressing invitation sent her by this post, and I need 
not say I am at your orders. I shall be too glad to bring you back with mo 
to my ‘ domestic hearth,’ while she is here, which proceeding will effectually 
prevent any jealousy on her aunt's i)art, I suspect. Each to his taste; I at 
twenty-tive married for money; you, ten years older, more^ or less, seem 
inclined to say ‘ all for lovewo shall see who is right. Ever yours, 

“ Phh.ip Gascoyne.” 

The arrival of this letter at the cottage almost immediately succeeded that 
of Lady Tremaine, and perhaps eould not have been better timed for its 
success. The countess had merely informed Hartley in as concise terms as 
possible that TiOrd Tremaine was free from any danger of criminal prosecu¬ 
tion, except such as might follow upon the coroner’s warrant, and under 
medical care for the perfect recovery of his shattered health in the south of 
England; and that Mr. Fetherston would assist her in the management of 
his affairs during his absence. And Hartley, seeing that it was intended to 
keep him in ignorance of the real state of matters, did not think it either 
necessary or judicious to reply that the papers had already apprised him of 
the fact. 

The sober judgment and shrewd sense of the yeoman told him that the 
only chance of defeating the schemes of Ijord Tremaine’s false relatives, was 
to De patient, and bide his time, without putting them on their guard by 
premature and unnecessary interference with their schemes ; and Ada, though 
confessing the wisdom of her father’s argument, drooped and pined, now that 
all hope was over, and no opportunity presented itself of acting for the present. 

Hartley could no longer doubt the strong affection which existed between 
his daughter and Lord Tremaine, and secretly blamed himself for having 
permitted even the limited intercourse they had enjoyed. He feared for his 
dear Ada, so like his lost wife, that it seemed likely she might inherit her 
delicacy of constitution ; and as every day she looked paler, and her spirits 
drooped more and more, his anxiety became painfully intense, and yet 
helpless, on her account. It was therefore with a cordiality and pleasure he 
would little have anticipated that he read his sister-in-law’s letter. A change 
appeared the most probable remedy for Ada’s present state of health and 
spirits, and Mrs. Gascoyne must understand her constitution after so many 
years’ charge of her. Ada shrank from the effort of going. She did not feel 
equal to constant companionship with her aunt. Quiet and solitude was all 
she asked, till some opportunity of exerting herself for him she loved. “ Do 
not send me away, dear father,” she said at first; but her father’s anxious 
look stopped her, and she added, ‘MYait a day or two, at any rate; there is 
no occasion to write immediately; and if I do not satisfy you that I shall 
soon get over London confinement and bad air after that, I will promise to 
do as you wish.” 

“Go at once, my child,” said her father; “I am certain it is best you 
should; and besides I may he unable even to take you to York next week, 
for Mr. Fetherston is coming, as I heard from Lady Tremaine this morning, 
and I suspect he will want me to give details and explanations, on entering 
on his duties; and it maybe,” he added, after a pause, “want to dispense with 
my services altogether,” 

Ada, perhaps, could hardly have heard a more convincing argument for 
leaving home, and she was silent. IMr. Hartley, who had been reperusing 
Mrs. Gascoyne’s letter, pre.sently said, “I know Lanarkshire is a beautiful 
county, for liUdy Rose Neville was speaking of it one evening when I was at 
the ca.stle, during her last visit; her father has a place there, at which they 
generally spend one or two of the autumn months, I fancy. It would be 
singular if you came in contact with her, Ada, but not very probable; it is 
late in the season, and they will, perhaps, scarcely move about just now.” 

Ada made some slight reply, and then added, after a short pause, “ Well, 
my dear father, I will go, if you will promise to come and fetch me when I 
Bend for you ; remember, only on that condition.” 

“ You are a spoiled child, Ada,” said her father; “ but I suppose you must 
have your way, and you have more reason in you than your sex in general; 
so, now vrrite to your aunt at once, and tell her you will come next week.” 

Ada obeyed, but she named a day at the latter end of that week; she 
thought it just possible there might be some chance of hearing more of 
Wilfrid from his uncle than Lady Tremaine had vouchsafed, ana, woman¬ 
like, clung to the very shadow of a hope. 

She was wrong, however; Fetherston's arrival was delayed for a few days, 
to Mr. Hartley’s relief and Ada’s vexation; but there was no appeal from the 
necessity of going, and on the appointed day her father conductea her to Y"ork, 
where the well-remembered confidential maid who had been for years with 
her aunt, and a respectable and yery self-sufficient butler, took charge of her ; 
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and with a hitter pang she bade her father farewell, and set off on her journey 
to the unknown Kilrae. 

On Mr. Hartley’s return to Tremaine, he was not a little astonished to find 
that Mr. Fethciston’s visit was yet further delayed, and that he might not 
even be able to come till after Christmas; unexpected business. Lady 
Tremaine said, detained him, and when that was concluded he would probably 
fulfil ail old engagement to sonic friends to visit them that Christmas, and 
take Tremaine on his way back. “My brother-in-law intends to visit all my 
son’s estates before the season calls him to London,” she added, “so his stay 
here may not he a long one, and you will have time to get everything 
prepared for his inspection now that his coming is delayed.” 

Mr. Hartley bowed. Ho did not condescend to tell the haughty lady that 
his accounts and arrangements were always in a state for inspection, and 
that he would willingly, hut for Lord Tremaine’s sake, and the wish to 
continue to his daughter the comforts essential to her, and make some 
provision for her in the event of his death, throw up his appointment, 
and seek either one less lucrative, or live on the slender income left 
from the extravagance of his father, and the general decay of a once wealthy 
and prosperous family. 

Ada pursued her journey to her aunt’s residence in a very depressed and 
foreboding state of mind; she shrank from her aunt’s inquisitive temper, 
her commonplace conversation, so irritating in mfirm health and uncertiiin 
spirits, though little heeded by her in the buoyant gaiety and light-hearted 
enjoyment of her early youth. Shu was somewhat relieved to find from 
Susan, tliiit Mr. Gascoyne had already left Kilrae, and that her lady was 
much quieter and more fond of being alone, and reading grave books than she 
ever knew her before, since she lived with her. 

“Have you any neighbours near you, Susan?” asked Ada, remembering 
the casual remark of her father about the Nevilles. 

“ Not very near. Miss Ada,” .she replied ; “ but there is the minister, a very 
good gentleman, only he has no wife or family, more’s the pity, and a sort of 
gentleman farmer, who both live within two miles of our house; but the 
nearest gentry are Lord Mortlake and his family, who have got a beautiful 
place, prettier than ours, about six miles from us; I have seen the young 
lady riding sometimes with the servant, and a pretty creature she is, and ray 
lady drives past very often ; but they look very sad in their deep mourning, 
though I fancy they seem more chcerfiil-likc lately, when I see them.” 

Ada was anxious to hear more, but she did not like questioning a domestic 
further, especially while uncertain how much she knew of the Neville tragedy, 
and leaning back in the carriage, she stopped all further conversation by 
closing her eyes as if for sleep. Her thoughts, however, were busy with 
conjecture, and the half dread, half wish of seeing, perhaps even meeting 
her fair rival, the iuuoceiit cause of so much mischief. She fancied that she 
could soou decide what were her real feelings to Lord Tremaine; perhaps—so 
young and sanguine was she—even interest her into joining her plans and 
desires for his release and restoratiou to his position in society. Her father 
had spokeu of his own comparative want of power; could she, through Lady 
Rose, soften, or even turn the natural resentment of Lord Mortlake to pity ? 
^Yhat might not be done through Lis powerful interest to remedy the injustice 
under which Wilfrid was then suffering ! Poor Ada ! she forgot that .she 
could not bring the dead to life, and that the most pardonable interpretation 
of her lover’s conduct could hardly prove him innocent, directly or indirectly, 
of Frederick Neville’s blood. 

She was still busily engaged with these hopes and plans for the future, when 
Siisau suddenly exclaimed, “We are only two miles from Kilrae now. Miss 
Ada. You can see the house, if you look out; the road winds about, but you 
can get a sight across there, now that we are on the hill.” 

Ada obeyed, and a beautiful scene, even at that season, presented itself. 
The hold hills, still covered with heather on their swelling sides; the river, 
falling over rocky stones in natural cascades ; the bright sun, lighting up the 
clear water and rugged peaks of the mountains, were^all new and attractive to 
an English girl like Ada. 

Susan was rather mortified that more of her attention was not bestowed on 
the large, handsome mansion, built by a recent proprietor of the estate ; but 
in another minute or two the approach of a carriage diverted her from her 
young lady’s want of taste, and she said, eagerly, “ Lady Mortlake’s carriage. 
Miss Ada. I dare say Lady Rose is with my lady. If you look, you will 
have a good sight of them.” 

Ada certainly did not, as the maid expected, lean forward in the carriage 
to secure the promised view of a countess and her daughter; but her eyes 
were eagerly directed to the window as they passed, and she caught a distinct 
glimpse of a very lovely girl in deep mourning, hut with an expression and 
air far less dejected and delicate than her own. Her cheeks had not the wan 
look, nor her eyes the heavy sadness which speaks of constant grief or frequent 
tears, and Ada inwardly thought, “ She does not love him. Even if she can 
recover her brother’s death, she could never look like that, while he is in 
sadness and in danger.” 

An inexpressible feeling of relief came to Ada’s heart at the belief that 
Wilfrid was not guilty of destroying the peace of tlie sister, as well as causing 
the death of the brother; and that Lady Rose’s evident want of real affection 
for him confirmed and justified Wilfrid’s construction of the hasty flirtation 
which had begun between them. 

“What a charming, lady-like creature I” was Lady Rose’s exclamation 
to her mother. “ Is not that Mrs. Gascoyne’s carriage ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Mortlake ; “ but I did not know she had a daughter. 
Perhaps it is one by her first husband ? ” 

Lady Rose assented, but she did not so soon forget the stranger, whom she 
little thought had so influenced her own destinies. 

Ada was hardly prepared for her aunt’s altered appearance, and the agitation 
she displayed on meeting her. Mrs. Gascoyne had quite lost the fresh “ fat, 
fair, and forty” look of the rich and courted widow; an anxious care-worn 
expression had replaced the comfortable satisfied look on her wcll-presei’yed 
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face and she was thinner, paler, and some ten years older looking than when 
Ada liad parted from her not a year before. 

“ My ^ar child, it quite ahccts me to see you,” she said, as if in explana¬ 
tion of the tears she could not restrain. “You look so delicate, so different 
to what you were when I had the care of you, and then it seems to bring back 
old times to have you, and”—“niy husband away,” she would have added, 
but she was too proud to confess the result of her absurd marriage, and she 
turned it into—“ and I have been rather dull since Mr. Gascoyne left me.” 

Ada only replied by au affectionate kiss, and her aunt changed the subject 
by inquiries about her journey, and a proposal to adjourn to the pretty 
dressing-room prepared for her. 'Never, indeed, in the days of Mrs. Gascoyne’s 
professed adoption of her niece, had she been so fondly anxious for her comfort, 
.so tender and gentle towards her; and Ada, while half suspicious of the real 
state of her aunt’s domestic happiness, could not but be touched by the 
unlooked-for warmth of her reception of herself, and feel glad that she had 
given her the comfort of once more having a loving relative near her. 

Ada had been a week at Kilrae, and was already gaining some bloom from 
its bracing mountain air and the complete change of associations and scene, 
when, on entering the breakfast-room one morning, she found her aunt 
reading a letter, with a flushed and half-pleased, half-troubled countenance. 

“Aaa,” said her aunt, “we arc going to be rather more gay than I 
anticipated. I have just had a letter from my husband to say that he will be 
with us next week, and bring Mr. Fetherston with him—the uncle of that 
unfortunate Lord Tremaine whom your father is so much interested in, it 
seems. I fancy, they will stay Christmas with us—there is some change in the 
arrangements Mr. Gascoyne had made with his friend, and he will not go to 
Paris till the beginning of the year.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne was again referring to her letter, and did not remark the 
suppressed exclamation and the look of resentful pride, which sometimes 
betrayed the high spirit which Ada had inherited from her Saxon ancestors. 
Put the young girl was more observant of her aunt’s expression as she read, 
aud felt certain there was more relative to herself in her letter than her aunt 
confessed, from the quick glance she more than once threw on her, and the 
flushed and pained look with which she at last laid it down. 

“ I can only attribute the honour of Mr. Fetherston’s visit to you, my love,” 
said Mrs. Gascoyne, “since Kilrae will be rather dull just now for a man like 
him; and now *1 think of it, he did pay you a good deal of attention at 
Brighton. If Lord Tremaine is really hopelessly insane, it would be no bad 
match for you, Ada, especially now.” 

Ada knew her aunt too well to reply, as she felt inclined, by an indignant 
disclaimer, and she was too much aware of Fetherston’s character to risk any 
expression, which might enlighten him as to her own plans and feelings. 

“Do not flatter yourself, my dear aunt,” she replied, “ Mr. Fetherston is 
not at all likely either to be Lord Tremaine or your nephew, according to the 
report given of his nephew, or my inclinations. Why, you would give liudy 
Tremaine a lit of catalepsy at the idea of cither contingency.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne smiled absently; her thoughts were on a passage in her 
letter which ran thus:—“ I wish you to arrange for your niece to remain with 
you till the spring, and then lor-her to accompany us to London, where, if you 
manage properly, she may be the means of your having the introduction into 
society you plagued me about so much last season; her youth and beauty, and 
perhaps other circumstances, will insure you a reception as her chaperone; but 
I trust to your good sense to assume your proper position, and not to give 
way to any absurd feelings of jealousy and pique, either when we come to 
Kilrae, or at any future time, while Ada is with us. You would find it equally 
impolitic and undignified, and perlectly useless in altering plans, which have 
a very different obiect to what you may imagine.” 

Poor Mrs. Gascoyne! Bitterly did she remember that two-thirds of her 
fortune were settled on the penniless, but “ Ilonourable ” husband she had 
chosen, and that the remainder bid fair to be equally devoted to his pleasures 
and necessities, if his extravagant habits were gratified as they had hitherto 
been. She bad thus deprived herself of all power, should he survive her; and 
there seemed little probability that she should ever be her own mistress again. 
Bitter and long repentance bid fair to be the punishment for her vanity and 
weak credulity, which had tempted her to listen to the professions of a man, 
so unsuited to her as Philip Gascoyne. 

. Ada watched her aunt with anxious sympathy as she sat playing with her 
teaspoon, her breaklast untouched before her; and though Mrs. Gascoyne 
roused herself on catching Ada’s look of affectionate inquiry, and began to 
talk eagerly of the necessary arrangements for their guest’s amusement, the 
young girl left the breaklast-room with a very disturbed and heavy heart on 
her aunt’s account and her own. 

CjiArTER XXYIII.’ 

“Will your lordship drive out to-day asked Wilson, with an air half 
respectful, half authoritative, as he removed the breakfast things from the 
dressing-room, which Lord Tremaine seldom quitted till the middle of the 
day, and which seemed to partake of the gloomy air which was the habitual 
expression of its unfortunate inmate. 

“ If I have an open carriage,” replied Lord Tremaine, coldly. “ I shall 
not go out in the prison style you and Simpson choose to arrange for me 
again. So do not trouble me any more ; you have heard what I have to say.” 
And ho turned away w ith a dogged, despairing look, which spoke of utter 
lack of hope or interest more plainly than w'ords could do. 

Wilson made some concluding arrangement on the table, and then tried 
once more. 

“ I assure you, my lord, it is only for precaution’s sake that we request 
your lordship to use the close carriage, and have the windows up. If your 
lordship were seen in an open carriage, it-” 

“ Might lead to discovery of my prison-house by those who would strive to 
deliver me at any cost,” iuterrupted Lord Tremaine, fiercely turning on the 
jmperturbablo Wilson. “ I am in my right senses quite enough to see through 


all your miserable plans and subterfuges. But I am mad to talk to you. 
Leave the room. I shall not go, I tell you.” 

“Perhaps your lordship will walk m the grounds, or ride iu the riding 
house” suggested Wilsou. “Dr. Marsh ordered exercise as often as 
possible.” 

“ I shall not leave the house, unless iu the way I choose myself,” replied 
Lord Tremaine. “.I will cither drive or ride at perfect liberty, or I will not 
leave the house. I suppose your orders do not include a recurrence to personal 
violence ” 

The young man looked half suspiciously, half defyingly at his quondam 
valet, who scarcely concealed a smile at the powerless indignation of his 
master. “ I hope your lordship is jesting ? ” said lie. “ I see you are not well 
enough to go out to-day; perhaps you will like to look at some books aiid 
papers Mr, Fetherston ordered to be sent down for your lordship’s amuse¬ 
ment? ” 

Lord Tremaine did not deign to reply, and the man quickly placed some of 
the contents of the parcel in question on the table, and left the room to seek 
the more congenial society of Mr. Simpson. 

“ I tell you what, Simpson,” said Wilson, as he joined the latter worthy in 
the room especially appropriated to their use, “if my lord is not mad now,' 
he soon will be. I never saw him in such a tantrum as he is this morning; 
his eyes look as wild and tierce as any one in Bedlam.” 

“ Of course he is,” returned the cautious Simpson, “or what are Ave here 
for? He ain’t dangerous or violent us yet, but it’s iu him. It’s easy to sec 
he’s moody like at present; maybe it Avill take a turn, and he’ll get violent. 
I don’t know which is most trouble. AVheii they get outrageous, one can 
shut them up, or pop on the jacket, aud no more trouble.” 

“ He’s raging about the carriage being shut up when he goes out,” said 
Wilson; “ but it won’t do to trust him Avithout; quiet as it is hereabouts, ho 
might be seen, and then Ave should get into a scrape.” 

“ You are right,” said Simpson, musingly. “ No later than last night, I was 
coming back from Woodlcigh, Avhere I had been to order that ale I told you 
about, Avhen the horse cast a shoe, and I had to stop at the smith’s close by 
the Blue Lion, just a mile and a half off, you knoAv. So Avhilc it Avas being 
put on, I Avent in to get a glass of something, and as I Avas drinking it a 
gentleman drove up, and ordered a room and some supper, aud asked the 
landlord to step in; he Avished to ask him a question or tAVO Avhile supper 
was getting ready.” 

“Well, Avhat of that ? ” asked Wilson, eager to get to the point. 

“ Well,” continued Simpson, “ I thought somehoAV I Avould like to sec the 
end of it; so I ordered another glass, and Avhilc I was drinking it, out came 
Tyler the landlord, and he says to me, half laughing, ‘ I hope all's right at 
your place, Mr. Simpson, but I’ve got a customer here that’s main anxious 
about The Elms, and Avho’s got it, and if I’ve seen the gentleman as lives 
there, and Avho he is, and a whole lot of questions, like a judge at ’sizes.’ 

“ ‘ And Avhat did you say, Tyler ? ’ asked I. 

“ ‘ Oh, I told him I never troubled my head about folk that did not concern 
me ; but that I thought it was an old gentleman, Avith paralysis, or something 
of that sort, and only Avent out now aud then in a close carriage.’ ” 

“ He’d better have kept that to himself,” observed the astute Wilson. “ If 
there’s anything in it, the carriage Avill be watched.” 

“ Well, anyhoAv, he did not do amiss,” resumed Simpson; “ for the gentle¬ 
man looked rather disappointed, he said, and talked of going aAvay after break¬ 
fast this morning.” 

“ Then it’s no bad thing, this freak of his about not going out,” remarked 
Wilson, musingly. “You had better make some excuse to go again to the 
Blue Lion, Simpson ; and see if the fellow is gone, and Avhat he said. Can 
you trust this Tyler ? ” 

“Oh, yes; he knoAvs I can do him either a good or ill turn,” replied 
Simpson. “ I kncAv him Avheu I Avas at Beechcliff, taking care of a gentle¬ 
man ; and he may thank me lie’s iu the Blue Lion, instead of the ‘ stone- 
jug,’ Mr. Wilson; ha! ha ! AVell, I’ll go over in a day or tAVO. Better not 
be in a hurry; it might look queer to go again to-night.” 

Wilson assented; and contented himself Avith exercising a double AAratchful- 
ness over the avenues to the house, Avhich, being inclosed iu a park-like little 
domain, inclosed in a high fence, and Avail in some places, could only be 
entered by tAvo gates, at one of Avhich Avas a lodge, occupied by a brother of 
Mr. Fetherston’s oAvn man, and the other carefully barred and locked. 

Simpson Avas true to his promise, aud on the folioAviu^ night entered the 
sitting room Avhere Wilson Avas just concluding a very comfortable supper, 
Avitli a face full of importance. 

“ There’s something in the wind, that’s certain,” said Simpson. “ The 
gentleman did not go till this morning; and he’s been questioning the smith, 
and the old sexton, and the old AvasherAvoman, Avho Ave nearly knocked down 
once, you remember. She got under the horses’ heads, you kiioav, one day; 
and Tyler thinks somehow he got to knoAV he’d been bamboozling him ; for he 
Avas very short-like Avhen he paid the bill, and never ansAvered Tyler Avhen he 
hoped he should see his honour again. So it’s clear there’s some reason Avhy 
he should take so much trouble ; it ain’t curiosity, that’s certain.” 

“What sort of a mau washe ?” asked AYilson, thoughtfully, “middle-aged- 
fair—erect-looking ? ” 

“ No, young, Tyler said, fair and light-haired, aud rather tall, but not 
out of the Avay.” 

“It must be Mr. Somers,” exclaimed Wilsou, after a pause. “ He Avould 
eome back, I daresay, after this business Avas settled; I thought it Avas 
another man, but this is most likely, noAV I come to think of it; the other 
would soon have got to our governor’s ears.” 

“ And Avho is Somers ?” asked Simpson. 

“ Oh, an old friend of my lord’s, Avho is, I daresay, Avantiug to see him again 
about some old scrapes they got into together,” replied Wilson, not choosing 
to enlighten Simpson more fully on the matter. “ AVell, you have managed 
very cleverly, I must say, and Mr, Fetherston Avill not forget it; however, wq 
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must keep good watch, and try to find out if he comes back again; and I 
shall try to persuade my lord to go out, which is a sure way of keeping him 
in his own room for the present.” 

“It’s always the way with them,” said Simpson,'shaking his head sagely; 
“it's a sure sign when they are contrary like that, and do just what they are 
not wanted to^ Well, leave it to me, Mr. Wilson, I’ll take care that young 
cpringald does not come back without our knowing it.” 

WUson nodded, and they concluded the conference with some very com¬ 
fortably potent grog and cigars, for the valet had long since discarded 
anything so plebeian as a pipe, and Simpson was graciously invited to 
share his stock of the very best Havannahs on this occasion. But in spite 
of the strength of the mixture, and the liberal supply of cigars, Wilson 
was up at an earlier hour than usual on the following day, and a man 
was sent off before Lord Tremaine was up with a packet to Mr. Fetherston, 
and directions to lose no time till he had delivered it into his hands at 
Tremaine Castle, where he was staying at that moment. 

The messenger arrived some three days after Fetherston had made his 
appearance at the castle, and on the follo^ving morning ho announced to 
bis sister-in-law that he had received news which should shorten his stay; 
hut that he should devote two dajrs to transacting necessary business with 
Hartley, and return in the beginning of January, when they could finally 
decide on the propriety of continuing a man in the management of the estate, 
who was evidently so ill-affected towards them both. 

Lady Tremaine languidly assented. She was much changed since her return 
to the castle; solitude, and the memories which surrounded her, of her son’s 
boyhood, and the bright promise of his early manhood, had done their Avork; 
and she was fast sinking into despondency and hopeless, powerless submission 
to a stronger will than her own. She felt remorse, and yet she could not as 
yet give up entirely the pride and self-will, which had led her into the course 
of which she Avas beginning to taste the bitterness. It Avas a relief to her 
when her brother-in-law left the castle, with reneived promises to return in 
about a month, and bring her tidings of Wilfrid’s state, as he should, he said, 
visit him before his return, and ascertain exactly Avhat was the opinion of his 
progress to recovery, a progress which she kneiv too Avell would depend upon 
the development of the projects of Egbert Fetherston. 

Chapter XXIX. i 

Mr. Wilson had been correct in his surmise. Indeed, that worthy person¬ 
age was seldom guilty of any deficiency in penetration, whatever he might be 
ill principle, and at the very time when the two guardians, or rather guards 
of Lord Tremaine, Avere discussing the visit of the stranger to the Blue 
Lion, Mr. Frank Somers was sitting in the snug library of the excellent, 
though eccentric, Mr. Lomax, in equally close conference on the position of 
the unfortunate young nobleman. Somers had hastened back to England the 
very first hour he could do so in safety, not only on account of his own affairs, so 
suddenly abandoned on his fiight, but from anxiety to use his utmost exertions 
on behalf of his friend; and his fii’st step had been to seek the doctor, who 
was the only person on Avhom he could rely for information. Mr. Lomax 
could tell him nothing however very definite as to Wilfrid’s present position 
and abode; but from various hints gathered with some difficulty and perseve- 
rance,he Avas induced to visit the locality of The Elms, and in spite of Mr. Tyler’s 
description of its tenant, he felt little doubt that it Avas the prison-house of 
his young friend, and once more proceeded to Mr. Lomax’s to communicate 
his impressions to this faithful ally. 

“I daresay you are right,” replied Mr. Lomax, after listening to his 
relation. “ In fact, I don’t think there is any doubt that Lord Tremaine is now 
at The Elms, but the next question is, what good can you do, when you are 
sure of it ? even if you could see him, you could do little in the face of a 
^ ward of the Chancellor,’ as a poor mad friend of mine used to style himself.” 

“ The Chancellor has wards enough to be Avilling to dispense Avith one of 
them,” replied Somers, laughing; “and in this I might perhaps try to relieve 
him of his charge.” 

“ So you are not satisfied to be out of your scrape, but want to get in a 
worse. Ugh! ” returned Mr. Lomax, gruffly. “ 1 tell you what, my young 
friend, you will spend your time and energies far more usefully in trying to 
prove your friend’s innocence of the blood of that unfortunate Neville, than 
in burning your fingers Avith meddling with Chancery, which is about as 
dangerous as the Inquisition to my notions. If you could accomplish that, 
and Lord Tremaine could be exculpated, and safe in body and estate, it will be 
time enough to sel; the commissioners of lunacy at defiance.” 

“ Still, I should like to see him,” said Somers, after a pause, during Avhich 
he had weighed the justice of his companion’s arguments. “ I might learn 
something to guide me a little; and I should comfort the poor felloAv, if only 
by showing that some one was working for him. It would be like the poor 
prisoner in the Inquisition having the word ‘ Hope ’ thrust into his hand, 
which kept him up in his imprisonment till deliverance came.” 

“ Well, you can try,” said Mr. Lomax; “ but for his sake risk nothing; 
he would only suffer for it. You would do no bad thing, however, if you 
learnt Avho has him in charge, even if you do not see him; but, if you take 
my advice, you won’t go again for a week or two, till any suspicion from your 
last visit has blown over.” 

Somers assented, and remained silent for some minutes. At length he said 
—I tell you what has just come in my head. I think it would be no bad 
thing for me to see Lord Mortlake, and, if I could manage it. Lady Rose also.” 

Mr. Lomax stared. “ I shall feel your pulse in another minute,” said he. 

“ I begin to think you are as tit for the Lord Chancellor’s tender care as 
my unfortunate patient. To take the very persons into your counsels Avho 
have most interest in defeating them, is worthy of any cracked brain in the 
kingdom.” 

“ Don’t sign a certificate till you have heard me,” said Somers, laughing. 

“ I believe that I could not only give Lord Mortlake a very different idea of 
the affair; but learn from him or his daughter some valuable hints as to its 


antecedents. You say they AvithdreAv from actively urging on the proceed¬ 
ings ; and I used to bo on pretty good terms with Lady Rose, till Tremaine 
stepped in ; and if my venerable second cousin, or as my old nurse said, ‘ my 
first cousin, once removed, on my father’s side,’ Sir Anthony Somers, avouUI 
have popped off, might have had what the mammas call ‘ serious intentions ’ 
in that quarter.” 

“ Then is Sir Anthony Averse ? ” asked the doctor, slily. 

“ No,” replied Frank ; “ as hale as ever Avas an old man of fourscore, on 
whose demise a great nephew or grandson depended for getting out of debt or 
into matrimony. So you need not be so uncharitable in your surmises. 
Well, I must leave you noAv, and in a Aveek or so I Avill go down again to the 
hospitable Blue Lion, and take the next train into the north, after seeing 
Wilfrid, in spite of your insults to my sanity and sincerity.” 

With a cordial farewell, and promise to keep the doctor in constant commu¬ 
nication, as his plans succeeded, he took his leave, and after spending the 
night at their old friend’s inn, he returned to town in the early morning. 

Ten days passed, and Somers, having occupied the tedious period in 
arranging the few matters Avhich had accumulated in his absence, once more 
took his way to the neighbourhood of The Elms, and appeared at the 
Blue Lion, to the edification of mine host, who remembered the unpromising 
leave-taking of his guest. Somers had intended not to question his host 
again on the subject of his visit, after the specimen he had had of his truth¬ 
fulness on a former occasion; but the Avorthy Mr. Tyler was too anxious to 
regain the good opinion of his guest not to volunteer any information he could 
give Avith safety to himself, and after bringing in the first dish according to 
rule, he did not retire as usual, but dismissed the waiter on some errand. 

“ You Avere asking about that nice place you see from the rail, sir, when 
you Avere here before,” said Mr. Tyler; “The Elms, I mean; now if you 
were thinking of taking it, maybe there’s a chance, for the gentleman as was 
there is gone, went quite sudden like last week, and there’s a notice up on the 
ates, ‘ To be let, furnished ’; but, mayhap, that’s Avhat’s brought your honour 
own again.” 

Somers started, in spite of his Avish to give no clue to the landlord’s conjec¬ 
tures. “ Are you certain of this ” said he; “I think you Avere rather mis¬ 
taken in what you told me before.” 

“ Quite sure,” replied the host; “ if your honour doubts me, you have only 
to see for yourself, there’s the notice up, and you can see the place I dare say ; 
for Wilkins, the old man that kept it before, is put in again ; but he’s getting 
so deaf, he cannot be much good, I should think.” 

“When did the last tenant go ? ” asked Somers. 

“ Last Thursday, sir; they went off before it Avas light, and had no one 
to help take the things, though there Avas a sight of luggage and furniture too, 
AVilkins told me; but they had a van from London, so I should think they arc 
gone there, perhaps for change for the poor gentleman.” 

“ Or medical advice for his paralysis,” returned Somers, Avith a look which 
stopped the landlord’s garrulity and sent him out of the room, relinquishing 
his duties to the waiter. In truth Somers had small confidence in the authen¬ 
ticity of his statements, and fancied he might be only trying to mislead him 
by the information so readily volunteered. It was too dark however to satisfy 
himself of the real state of matters that evening, so he was fain to console 
himself with the Times^ purchased at a raihvay station on his Avay doAvn, till 
bed time, and ordering to be called early on the folloAving morning, ho 
went to his room at a very sober hour. 

The breakfast at the Blue Lion was worthy the “ George ” at York, but 
Somers did scant justice to its merits, and set off immediately after for The 
Elms at the brisk pace counselled by a January morning, and which brought 
him to its gates in some half-hour from starting. A glance Avas sufficient to 
convince him that one part of the landlord’s report Avas correct; for a notice to 
the purport he had mentioned Avas very obtrusively placed on a post at the 
very gates, and as “ Enquire AVithin ; or at Mr. Franks, Abingdon,” Avas also 
very visible, he rang the bell Avith a force suited to the dull ears Avhich Tyler 
had attributed to the temporary tenant of The Elms. AVilkins, nevertheless, 
was some time obeying the summons, and Somers was on the point of giving 
another and more awakening peal when the gate was slowly unlocked, and the 
old man presented himself. 

“ Can you tell me where the gentleman is gone that lived here } ” inquired 
Somers, slipping half-a-crown into the man’s hand to quicken his hearing and 
his memory. 

“ What gentleman.^” asked Wilkins, stolidly; “there were two or three as 
has lived here in the last twelvemonth.” 

“ I mean the young gentleman Avho went away last week,” replied Somers, 
“with a good deal of luggage and tAvo or three men servants.” 

“ Lor bless you, sir, Iioav should I know } they didn’t tell me Avhere they 
was going. I heard say it Avas to Lunnon, but I never troubles my head 
about other folks’ matters. It’s Mr. Franks as puts me here and pays me, 
and that’s all my business, and to shoAv the house to gentlefolk as wants to 
take it. Mayhap you was thinking of it, sir; but you looks young-like to 
want a house.” 

Thank you,” said Somers. “ I don’t want one myself, certainly, just at 
present, but I have some friends that might do so. If you will allow me I 
will just look over it.” 

Another half-crown quickened the old man’s movements, and, throwing 
open the gates, he admitted Somers into the grounds. The young man walked 
rapidly forward; he Avas eager to go over the rooms poor Wilfrid had recently 
inhabited, thinking it probable that some vestige of his past life there, or futui’e 
destination, might be obtained, and he lingered in each apartment under 
pretence of examining the condition of the furniture, but really to search as 
narrowly as possible for any stray remnant of the late tenant’s. But nothing 
reAvarded his scrutiny, and he Avas just leaving the last bedroom in despair 
when he spied a torn envelope lying in a corner of a deep AvindoAV -seat, and 

taking it up, he saAv it Avas directed to “Han-, Car-, North AV-; ” 

the half of each Avord being tantalisingly torn off, and leaving both place and 
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^ • o /.barmino* uncertainty. He carefully put it in his pocket, however, 
county . orobable that the locality to which it was addressed was the 

thinking 1 which the unfortunate Tremaine was to be secluded alike 

tutuie r family, and from all that could make life endurable. 

completed his tour of the house as quickly as possible after this dis- 
^ V and r^urning to the Blue Lion, paid his bill, and took the next train 
i^Tondon and astonished his servant by orders to prepare for leaving London 
b the mail train for Edinburgh that night, having ascertained on his way 
from the station at Lord Mortlake’s residence that that nobleman and his 
family were then in Scotland.. 


THE BEAUTIFUL STRANGER. 


She shone in that assembly bright, 

Like some fair stranger star; 

That comes to glad our gaze to-night, 

Then hies to realms afar ; 

Her form when in the mazy danee, 

Seem’d not of mortal mould 
Her queenly brow, and dazzling glaneo, 
Were beauteous to behold. 

Where ai't thou gone, bright stranger star? 
Art thou of earth, or realms afar ? 

Beveal once more thy light divine, 

For darkness reigns whore thou didst 
shine. 


Oh ! deign again, thou stranger fair, 

This world of ours to grace ; 

Or bid some zephyr whisper where 
Thy footsteps we may trace; 

For deep in gloom, since thou art gone, 
There pines a lonely heart ; 

Then deign once more, thou lovely one. 
Thy radiance to impart! 

Where art thou gone, bright stranger fair ? 
Art thou of earth, or sea, or air ? 

Reveal again tliy light divine, 

For darkness reigns where thou didst 
shine. T. L. 


MR. P ARKI NSON. 

Chapter I. 

Mr. Parkinson was something in the City.” That was the answer I 
received wlieii I inquired of my curate the other day from what earthly 
source Mr. Parkinson might be understood to derive his sublunary splendour. 
The reply impressed me with a certain amount of mysterious awe. I bowed, 
and iiiurinured low, “ Ah, to be sure—yes—something in the City.” The 
Rev. Charles Capcl looked at me as he remarked, Splendid port, eh ? ” I 
returned the look. “ Magnificent port, to be sure.” 

We spoke not geographically, hut vinously. We had dined with Mr. 
Horace Parkinson on the previous evening, and our palates were not as yet 
totally divested of the results. Privately, it was my intention to partake of a 
bottle of soda-water at the neighbouring chemist’s, and to start at once for a 
long country walk. Otherwise, the prospect of dinner, at the hour of six, 
with Mrs. Owen and my elder son and daughter, was by no means agreeable; I 
hut they had been guiltless of dining with Parkinson. Why should my 
indiscretion in the matter of his first-rate port he visited upon them ? I 
cherished a fervent hope that my dear wife would not happen on this parti¬ 
cular day to choose for her principal dish hashed calves’ head. The dear 
creature did not realise it, but I had announced the fact many a time and oft, 
that this species of food offended me, all in vain—the head made its appear¬ 
ance periodically, and the hash inevitably followed. 

Burying my secret determination deep within the recesses of my “patent 
merino vest,” I shook hands with Capel, and went home, in order to change 
my hat for a light straw bound with blue, in which latter costume I could 
not have called upon my most influential parishioners, as I had been doing on 
the matter of certain charitable trusts. I entered the hall unobserved, and 
departed as I came, save only and except the company of our Skye terrier. 
He no sooner saw from his lair beneath the marbled table the straw hat with 
the blue binding, than he made up his mind with frantic symptoms of 
eestacy—to the Henley regatta at least. He had evidently decided that a 
day’s exertion was in 'immediate prospect, and determined to follow me to 
death or the river. He set off on three legs, keeping one in reserve for any 
emergency. 

The day was sultry, and there was an air of languor about our suburban 
population. The meat at the butcher’s looked flexible, and the lettuces at 
the greengrocers were brown at the edges, and extremely gauzy. 

I believe I slipped, so to speak, into Morgan’s, the chemist’s, whose shop 
wore a most imposing front, and was leaning over the counter, and confi¬ 
dentially whispering to him that I had been attacked with one of my old fits 
of indigestion, consequent on atmospheric changes, when I turned and beheld 
Capel in the act, not only of swallowing soda, but in the added atrocity of 
also imbibing brandy mingled therewith. 

“ Yes, a little, if you please,” I sternly replied to Morgan’s questioning 
glance. “ An excellent stomachic, eh, Capel r” 

Capel smiled, and so did I. 

There was nothing for it but that I should announce my intention 
respecting the walk. Capel blushed and stammered; and assuring me that 
there was “nothing particular to do”—not an unusual discovery for him to 
make, I may remark—requested permission to accompany me, having, he 
said, “something to submit.” I trusted it was nothing theological. I did 
not feel up to anything at all heavy. Now Charles Capel was by no means 
given either to stammer or to blush. His elocution was far better than mine, 
as Mrs. Owen did not fail at least twice a week to remind me, “with ten 
times the confidence you have, Mr. Owen, that young man is always master 
of the occasion.” I confess I had thought so with reference to the port. 
The confidence might have resulted from the power of elocution. To-day, 
however, both stood at an apparent disadvantage. 

Capel cleared his throat so often that I feared he might injure some 
delicate membrane. Twenty times he brought me to the tip-toe of expecta¬ 
tion, and then proceeded to stare at the hedge rows, and to observe the 
natural history of rooks in profound silence. 

Of sentimentality I should never have suspected Capel. Imagine my 


astonishment when he spoke in low melo-dramatic tones, and addressed me as 
Ibllows;—“ Sir, you have a daughter.” 

The fact was incontrovertible. Ab! I had a daughter— a daughter equal* to 
an ordinary daughter and a half when we were invited once a year to dine at 
the bishop’s—I mean in respect of crinoline. Such a daughter as our brougham 
could with difficulty contain. How Mrs. Owen found room underneath lier I ; 
cannot imagine. As for me, I sat on the little seat that put up and down, like 
a Pembroke table, on an occasional leg, and tenderly turned the maze of 
muslin over the mother’s substratum of moire. Otherwise the occasions were 
comparatively few on which I felt bound to occupy my Pembroke position in 
the family equipage, as I generally succeeded in “getting off” all the balls 
and parties, when Capel invariably “got on” the box, enjoying close confi¬ 
dence with Towzerly the coachman, and providing him with a cigar to smoke 
on the road home. Extremely unclerical of Capel, hut the man respected him 
none the less on that account, 

“■Well?”^ I replied to the statement above recorded, looking at Capel 
rather disdainfully. My astonishment increased when he turned round with 
eyes full of teap, and broke out as it were hysterically in a fresh place. 

“’Pon my life, sir,” said he, “ I really hardly know how to express—that 
is—what I feel; but I do deeply love Miss Owen, it really passes all words 
to—to ” 

Capel had evidently overlooked anything like grammatical construction in 
the formation of this sentence. I made due allowance, but my thoughts 
reverted to Parkinson and the port. 

A widower, not much over thirty, the pink of propriety, the model of 
decorum; rich, tall, handsome; fine dark eyes and a moustache, and my own 
reasons for believing he admired Rosalie. 

A case of “ Parkinson Capel,” the latter twenty-five in years, six 
feet in height, poor decidedly, but talented, elegant aud accomplished; with 
eyes as blue as a “ forget-me-not,” and hair curling in auburn clusters. "With 
regard to his whiskers, I had told Capel they were too military looking in 
appearance; but he assured me with a look of defiance that “ Miss Owen ” did 
not consider them “a particle too large.” 

Another proof of Capel’s confidence. 

“ That young man would not hear much pulling to pieces,” I observed one 
night to my wife, on retiring to rest. 

“ I do not see that he needs it,” was the tart rejoinder. I slept upon the 
consideratfon. 

The remembrance of this conversation was strong upon me at the present 
moment, and I replied, “Mr. Capel, my pretty daughter is, as the poet 
observes, ‘ owi’e young to marry yet.’ ” 

I had quite forgotten, by the way, the precise name of the poet who had 
made the above remark; hut it sounded rather well, and was, besides, apt to 
the occasion, 

Capel answered, “ That’s very true, sir,” and he sighed audibly. 

“ True or not,” I continued, “ my impression remains the same; ” as much 
as to say “do not press an argument upon your superior.” 

Capel had cut a small switch, with which he now slashed the hedges unmer¬ 
cifully. I had no wish to oflend Capel. At a salary of £100 a-year, he was 
to me invaluable; his abilities were even brilliant, and I was aware ho 
indulged literary tastes. Indeed, he followed up his studies with unceasing 
energy and perseverance. 

The day grew scorching. I took off my coat, and disposed of it over my 
arm. “Let me take that from you,” said Capel, with his own kind smile, “I 
do not feel the heat much, I assure you.” 

“ Take it, then, my Salamander,” I replied, whilst he continued as he took 
the coat, “and—aud so you really don’t think, sir—that—that—in point of 
fact-” 


“ Well, well. I’ll talk to Mrs. Owen,” said I; “ and, in the meantime, Capel, 
a change of air will do you good. You have worked hard lately. I cannot go 
myself to preach at Bath on Sunday, as I am invited to do. You shall have 
my letters of introduction, and go in my place. What say you ? ” 

“ As you please, sir,” said Capel. 

“ The city is worth inspection,” said I. “ I’ll write you a cheque when we get 
home; or—or—I’ll send it round to you.*” 

Quite as well that Rosalie should not encounter Capel just now, thought L 
Charles looked horribly crestfallen. I felt for the young man; but I thought 

he had better go. ^ tt 

° Chapter II. 


When I parted from Capel I hastened, busy with thought, towards Stone- 
leigh House. Suddenly I was startled by the clatter of horses’ hoofs behind 
me. ^ “Mustie” became clamorous with delight; and who should I see on 
turning round but my Rosalie, piquant and pretty, in her little round hat, 
my boy Edward, priggish and important, and last, not least, our new friend, 
Mr. Horace Parkinson, sedate and magnificent as a bloodhound, but smiling 
toothfully. He had splendid ivories. 

He sat his horse as if^he and the fine animal had the most thorough under¬ 
standing with regard to the relation between a steed and his master— 
Parkinson evidently was master of his horse. 

Rosalie cantered her little animal up to his side, and looked in his grand, 
face as if she had found a second brother. I saw that Edward emulated in 
youthful consequence the easy style of horsemanship. In so doing,- what with 
his legs, that he did not know how to regulate, and what with his arms, which 
he squared unceasingly, and what with his whip, which he held most affec¬ 
tionately, he made himself a spectacle to behold. 

I cannot say I was sorry to see Mr. Parkinson beside Rosalie. Worldly 
advantages influenced me not. The clergy as a body may, I think, bo 
exonerated from any charge of ambition or love of lucre. I speak as one of a 
body. No; whatever else be our weaknesses, love of money—oh ! dear me, 
no—is not one of them. I do think this must be admitted. There was a 
certain indescribable something about Mr. Horace Parkinson that prepossessed 
me in his favour; it was that indescribable something—not the money, “Some'' 
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tiling in the city.” I looked at him. What could he he “ in the city” to have 
been able to ride, as I afterwards learned, since half-past two, p.m. ? Freed 
from business! lie could be no city solicitor, no merchant or tradesman, 
unless his money was all made. Besides, he had not a “ city ” air about him. 
He neither spoke, nor rode, nor walked, nor drove “ city ” fashion. Perhaps 
Capel had made a mistake. However, Mrs. Owen was provided, for the 
present, with a social enigma, Avhich dwelt constantly on her lips. 

“ Oh! papa,” said Kosalie, as we sat down to (I knew it would be so !) 
tlie head and an added aggravation of the brains, served up on a separate 
dish, “ Mr. Parkinson says my horse is really too short for me, and his paces 
are clumsy; and you know I can ride really well now, you said so, and, 
besides, Mr. Parkinson said so. You know you promised me a tall horse,” 
continued the young witch, shaking back her brown curls, “ when I could ride 
really well on Mahmoud.” 

Heaven help me! I liad made some such a promise in a moment of 
hallucination respecting ways and means. 

“Father,” put in Edward, “Mr. Parkinson says I can’t ride such a dull 
pony as mine without spurs. Can I get some to-morrow ? I should use them 
gently, of course.” 

“ Certainly not, sir ! ” I replied. “ Parcel of nonsense! Eat your dinner, 
and be silent! I will pick you up another pony some of these days.” 

“ Henry, dear !” (Mrs. Owen wanted something) “ about those silver fi.sh- 
knives and forks, you know. I have made up my mind to ask Mr. Parkinson 
to dinner-” 

“ He’s so jolly I ” put in Edward. 

“ And,” continued his mother, “ every decent family now has a set of those 
knives. Do see about them this week, there’s a darling boy !” 

Good gracious! What an epithet! I yielded to it, but made no rash 
vows. 

“ Why can’t we have ‘ pullings ’ with the cheese, Mrs. Owen ? ” said I. 
“ Parkinson gets them ; all the clubs have them-” 

“Pullings, my love ?” said Mrs. Owen. 

“Yes, pulled bread,” I replied; “delicious eating ; and I never tasted such 
a cream cheese—never ! In fact, the whole dinner—the port was superb—no, 
not any more, I thank you. Take it away, AVilliam.” 

“ Mr. Parkinson says he has a ‘ Collard’s grand ’ in the music-room, 
mamma,” said Rosalie. “ Oh, don’t I wish I had! He says I may go over 
and try it any morning I like.” 

“ There, that will do, my love. You had better run upstairs. I want a 
little quiet,” said I, in slight irritation, 

I did not relish the “ liairs of the dog ; ” they wcrejiot legitimate hairs of 
the dog that hud bitten me; so I pushed the port on one side, and gave 
myself up to a speculation respecting the probable age of the wine we had 
imbibed last night. As I sat in gloomy meditation, Capel entered. 

“The old time-keeper is very ill,” he said—“dying, I fear. The ’bus-men 
are all much concerned. Poor old fellow! He sent for me. It seems 
Parkinson has been supplying him liberally with money and delicacies; and 
his housekeeper has orders to send the poor fellow wine and whatever else he 
may require.” 

Kow this was all very well; but being the rector of the parish, I confess I 
did not see why Parkinson should in this manner enact the part of my Lord 
Bountiful. Here was I, known as a man inclined to do all the good in my 
power within the bounds of prudence, subject to a species of moral dictation 
from Parkinson. 

“ Hang Park-,” I began; “ but no, I’m in orders. No I Thomson can 

have calves’ head from my kitchen, if he requires it, at the present moment— 
most nutritious food. Let tliat be understood, Capel.” 

Have a glass of wine ” I continued. 

“ No, thank you,” he replied. 

“Here,” said I, handing the cheque. “ I believe Rosaac nas gone to bed.” 
At all events, it was convenient so to believe. “ And I will not ask you to 
stop; I’m so very tired.” 

Capel took the hint and the cheque. He was gone in a moment. 

ClIArTEll III. 

It was the morning of AVednesday. On Mondays, except at stated seasons, 
it was my custom to relax—unbend, as one may say—and look upon things 
from a terrestrial point of view. On Tuesdays, towards evening, as on the 
present occasion, I usually grew thoughtful and dignitied, and when AYednes- 
day dawned upon me I Avas always prepared to receive Capel after morning 
prayers with a serious and benign deportment. Thursday found me immersed 
in parish matters; Friday w^as the signal for a devotional frame of mind, 
which increased to such an extent on Saturday, that none ventured to approach 
the precincts of my study without due consideration and sufficient cause. 
Undue familiarity, or want of proper respect for the nature of the undertak¬ 
ing that pressed upon me until I liad preached my weekly sermon, was visited 
by me with an amount of dignified displeasure that none were anxious to 
experience. 

I had positively forgotten that I had sent Capel away; and yet at the same 
moment I was writing to my old schoolfellow, Fearson, to come over and 
assist me on the following Sunday, when Rosalie presented herself, bonneted 
and smiling, and requested to know if she or Edw^ard should read the prayers, 
for the bells had nearly ceased to ring. 

“ Tell Edward to run directly and bid them ring on till I come. Dear 
me, dear me I” I seized my hat, and lost no time in reaching the churcli. 

“And pray,” said Rosalie, as we walked home together, “ what has become 
of Mr. Capel” 

“He is gone to Bath, my love, in my place,” I replied. “I could not leave 
home conveniently; and I thought after the hard work wo have had, a change 
of air and scene would do him good.” 

“ Church docs not seem like church without Air. Capel,” said Rosalie. 

’JL'his was complimentaiy to me, certainly; however, I said notliing, and we 
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reached home. “AVrite, my love,” said I to Airs. Owen, “and ask Air. 
Parkinson to dine here on Alonday. Pearson will be here, and we’ll ask a 
few nice people, to make it agreeable.” 

Nice people meant, of course, w’ealthy—people of consideration. 

“ You really must get those knives and forks, then, Henry; ” said Airs 
Owen. “ I cannot do Avithout them.” 

“Very Avell,” said I; “call at Hunt and Roskell’s when you drive out 
by-and-by, and see a set ; and, by the Avay, choose a iieAV claret-jug at 
Sharpus’s. I’ll Avrite to Vercy’s al)out one or two little matters to set otf the 
dinner. You’ll go to Covent Garden voursolf, my love. Do it all nicely.” 

Aly dear wife needed no second bidding. She could spend money Avith any 
woman of quality in the metropolis, Avhen she had proper sanction, and she 
quite understood the dignity becoming our position. AVe felt that all our 
actions should be seasoned Avith a due amount of impressive reserve and 
decorum. This was strictly in accordance Avith the thorough orthodox vieAvs 
I felt bound to maintain. Capel told me rather flippantly on one occasion 
that Christianity Avas to his mind of far more importance as a question 
involving the principles of right and Avrong than orthodoxy. I pitied the 
young man more than I blamed him. 

“ Aly dear young friend,” I said, “ you A\’ill know better how to place your 
principles on a solid foundation one of these days. You are young at present, 
and a little enthusiastic. Noav, Capel, that Avon’t do in our Church, nor Avill 
it lead to preferment. It is dangerous, subversive of order and conformity. 
Don’t, I beg, let my children hear you talk in that loose Avay. Conquer your 
emotions, Cliarlcs; emotional religion is the most impracticable thing in the 
Avorld.” 

“ But, I suppose we ought to feel our religion, sir r ” said he. 

“No, no, Capel; you talk foolishly,” said I. “ We are bound to teach, we 
are not bound to feel. The process would be too exhausting. Now, don’t 
argue, for—for—Avhat d’ye call its sake. It makes me nervous; a plain 
proof how undesirable is all questioning and emotion in matters of faith.” 

“ AVell, sir,” replied the headstrong youth, “ that vioAV of the case may take 
you to Heaven, but I shall ncA'er expect it Avill do the same for me, Avith my 
views, I assure you.” 

Here, providentially for me, the conversation was interrupted. Capel Avas 
driving me distracted. Pearson arriA^ed; Parkinson accepted. Rosalie’s new 
silk dress came home, also mamma’s ncAv head dress. Aly boots fitted easily 
and AVcll. The nice people arrived in their OAvn equipages, though none of 
them came up in style equal to Parkinson’s; the latter took Rosalie down to 
dinner, and paid her the kindest attentions. Indeed, the dear girl appeared 
to groAv quite confidential Avith her admirer, and they laughed merrily 
together. A long ride to Richmond, Avith a dejeuner at the IStur and Garter, 
Avas arranged amongst the young people; y,nd Parkinson promised my Avife 
his box at the opera as often as she liked to avail herself of it. 

AA^e were all in excellent spirits at parting, and I rallied Rosalie on her 
flirtation with Parkinson. 

“You are an atrocious little coquette!” exclaimed Edward, looking at 
Rosalie Avith indignation written on oA’ery line of his countenance, “ and I’ll 
tell Capel of you.” 

“ AYait till your opinion is asked, you silly little boy,” returned Rosalie 
smiling. 

Alamma and I laughed aloud, and Rosalie Avent up to her room. 

As I Avas going into my dressing-room I heard my daughter’s voice calling 
to her brother as she tapped at his door, “ I say, Ted, old fellow, can I come 
in ^ I want to speak to you.” 

“ It is all right,” said I to Airs. OAven. 

CllArTLK IV. 

“ A Bank director, or something of that sort,” I remarked to my Avife, as 
Rosalie cantered off bctAveeii Air. Parkinson and Edward for a ride in the 
park, looking as bright as a sunbeam, and her voice ringing through the 
summer air like silver bells. At that moment a letter Avas put into my 
hand, it was from Capel:— 

“ AIy Dear Sir, —As you were kind enough to say that a month’s notice 
at any time might terminate our engagement, and as in one month from this 
date my quarter Avill expire, alloAv me respectfully to request that you Avill 
engage some one to fill—1 hope more worthily — the post I am iioav desirous 
of quitting. I shall return on Thursday according to your request. With very 
kind regards to your daughter, and to Airs. Owen, I remain, faithfully yours, 

“ ClIARLKS CArEL.” 

It was as awkward as it was unexpected. I passed the letter to Airs. 
Owen, who had no sooner read it than, as is usual Avith her sex, she began to 
upbraid me. 

“AYell, I am annoyed,” said she. “You may search the Avorld through, 
and you’ll never get such another curate. Air. Owen. So pleasing, so affable, 
so talented, and such a favourite. I mean to say that the church has never 
filled as it does iioav, since you Avere inducted. I am provoked, I must say, 
to think that a man should be so blind to his OAvn interests.” 

As if I had ^iven the man notice! 

“Really, Airs. Owen!” I exclaimed, “you appear to forget that young 

Capel is about to leave of his o'vii accord. I have not offended him-” 

Here I collapsed slightly. 

“ I don’t knoAv about that,” rejoined my wife; “ sending him off to Heaven, 
knows Avhere, and excluding him from your dinner party. I can tell you, if 
he were only as rich, I should take to him for a son-in-law far. before that 
proud piece of goods Avith the Avhito tooth and the moustaches.” 

“ Aly love! ” said I. “ He is a perfect gentleman, and evidently a man of 
education. As for his taste, it cannot be surpassed-” 

“IIoAvdo you kiiOAv he is a gentleman ” interrupted Mrs. OAven. “Tie 
may be a bone-boiler for aught you knoAv to the contrary. I must say I am 
surprised at your indifference on this subject. The eyes of the Avhole parish 
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upon us, and 'witli our position in society! You have allowed that young 
thing to go figuring away in the Park in the height of the London season, 
by the side or a man you know positively nothing about, except that he is 
enormously rich. I like the man well enough; but is it prudent ? That’s 
the question.” 

The vision of a bone-boiling establishment was not ravishing to my senses, 
I confess; but I looked confident, and said nothing. 

“ Very possibly that Mr. Parkinson is an adventurer,” continued my wife, 
contemptuously, as soon as she had recovered her breath, determined to 
provoke me to an argument. 

“ Nonsense,” said I; “ adventurers do not take such a house as he has taken, 
and furnish it in such perfect style. Besides, Capel knows him, knoAvs all about 
him, I believe. I do trust, my love, you are not going to oppose the prospect 
of Parkinson for a son-in-laAV; such men are not picked up every day. I 
am told he has two fine estates in different parts of the country, and liunts 
and shoots. He means to get into parliament next year.” 

“ Oppose it! ” said my wife, “ certainly not. I only desire dear Rosalie’s 
happiness ; she seems to be very much charmed with this man. I must say it 
is very unusual for Rosalie to take up in such a hurry with a comparative 
stranger. Very unaccountable ; I do not quite understand it.” 

Capel returned. He did not call upon us very soon ; but we met him at 
Parkinson’s, who took the shine completely’ out of the Avhole of my influential 
parishioners by the magnificent—I may say, gorgeous—entertainment he pro¬ 
vided. Mrs. Owen was fain to confess it Avould be a proud day for us that 
united our Rosalie with the owner of so much wealth. What astonished me 
Avas the evident close friendship that existed betAveen Capel and Parkinson, 
and the delightful terms on Avhich they appeared to be, even when the 
latter, Avith Rosalie hanging on his arm, conversed with Capel. The young 
man had never in reality cared for the girl; the thing was impossible! I 
Avas glad of this on Capel’s account, and could have found it in my heart to 
tell him so ; but he never originated conversation, nor did he appear to need 
sympathy in any way. He and Edward Avere us good friends as ever. My 
boy continued to read Avith him, and sought his society as much, or even 
more, than heretofore. Edward almost idolised Charles Capel. One day my 
son came into the study—luckily for him it was early in the Aveek—and 
asked me what he should do, for Mr. Capel was going to live Avith Mr. 
Parkinson for the present, 

“Well, ray boy, Mr. Capel is not bound to read Avith you,” I replied; 
“it Avas entirely his own kind offer to do so. I thought you kncAv that. 
The gentleman I have just engaged I have also engaged to proceed Avith your 
studies till you go to Oxford. I trust Rosalie’s marriage Avill take place, 
before then.” 

“ iSo you have consented then, papa ? ” said EdAvard. 

“Hush, Ted,” I replied, “I have not yet been consulted.” 

“ Why, I thought Mr. Capel spoke out the other day,” returned Edward. 

“ I have never entertained an idea of Mr. Capel for Rosalie,” said I. 

Edward stared at me ; but the boy was silent. I believe he Avas laughing 

as he left my room. ^ ,, 

*' Chapteii V. 

At the Opera, so Mrs. Owen informed me, Parkinson on one side of Rosalie 
and Capel on the other, appeared like an Orestes and Pylades, separated by a 
mutual spirit of amity in the person of our daughter. 

Parkinson Avas the originator of wholesale diversions in our hitherto gravely 
ordered household. 

As for Capel, I felt it very much ! My heart yearned towards the gentle¬ 
manly, intelligent, large-minded felloAV, ayIio Avould not, it was obvious, oppose 
a passing fancy of his OAvn, to the brilliant prospects opening before my pretty 
Rosalie. 

She appeared both happy and confident, and improved wonderfully every 
day ill Avomanly grace and tenderness of demeanour. Mr. Parkinson Avas 
evidently determined not to precipitate matters. “ Rome was not built in a 
day.” Certainly not; impossible ! 

As I thus communed with ray OAvn heart, I looked from the Avindow, and 
saAv Rosalie returning from the school in her little straAv-bonnet and spotted 
muslin dress, the cape or tippet, or Avhatever the ladies eall it, being of 
the same piece,—a fashion I must say I think very neat and becoming. She 
Avas Avalking up the garden Avith Capel, and I thought they both looked rather 
grave. Half an hour had not elapsed before Capel came into my room. I 
thought it highly probable that he had been hearing from Rosalie’s OAvn lips 
the story of her comparative indifference toAvards him, and thought it equally 
probable that Parkinson had declared himself on the evening before at our 
annual school treat to the parish children, when he made himself so useful and 
so entertaining as to Avin all our hearts. I received Capel with a mixture of 
friendliness and reserve; for in about ten days avc should have to part, and I 
deemed it advisable not to indulge any useless regrets. 

“ I am sorry to appear exacting, my dear sir,” began Capel; “but I have 
come to beg for tAvo days’ leave of absence. Under any ordinary circumstances 
I could not have ventured to intrude this request; but as it involves a great 
event in the life of a dear and valued friend, I think I may venture to hppe 
you Avill excuse me. The fact is, Parkinson is about to be married-” 

“ Noav my dear Capel,” said I, “as nothing is really fixed at present on 
that licad, nor can be until I have been consulted, although it Avould be idle 
to conceal from you that I am not unaware of our dear friend Parkinson’s 
regard for my-” 

“ Sir ” interrupted Capel, “ I really do not quite folloAv you.” 

“Why, you knoAv,” I continued, smiling, “ \vc cannot disguise from our¬ 
selves that my SAVCCt girl has every prospect of making a settlement, Avhich— 
which-” 

Capel rose, and brushed his hat Avith his coat-sleeve ; then looking me very 
decidedly in tlie face, he said; “ Parkinson is going to-morroAv into iSonierset* 
shire to marry the young lady to whom he has been engaged for some months. 
;5he is not very young, but of au age suitable to that of dear Parkiusoa—some 


five years or so his junior, perhaps. I had the pleasure of seeing her Avhen I 
visited Bath the other day. She is elegant, and highly educated; a most 
finished, accomplished woman; extremely beautiful, and suited, I think, most 
admirably, to be the partner of a man Avhose taste is so cultivated as Parkinson’s. 
There Avill be grand doings at the Park. She is the eldest daughter—tlie idol 
of all at her home, I as.sure you. There is a large family, therefore her fortune 
Avill be moderate; but, to my thinking, such a woman is a fortune in herself.” 

^ you my Avord you might have knocked me doAvn Avith a teathcr! 
There are some sensations which are quite beyond the power of description. 

I must be excused any attempt to express the state of mental prostration 
into Avhich I am fain to admit I was ready to fall. 

However, I made the best effort I could to rally the feiv remaining forces 
at my command. I am aware I cleared my throat several times, and looked 
at the ceiling in a confused manner. 

“ And so,y said I, with a grand effort, “ you are to be best man on the 
august occasion. Very Avell. And you wish to—to—leave to-morroAV ” 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. “As I have been explaining to your daughter, it 
really pains me to be obliged to leave you Avhen avc must so soon part, 
perhaps for ever, unless, indeed, you Avould once again hear me on a subject 
so dear to my—to our hearts.” 

“ I did not expect, Mr. Capel, that you Avould haA^e taken undue advantage 
of your position to possess yourself of the aflfcctions of iMiss Oavcii,” said 1. 
“You have no present expectations on which to found such hopes as those you 
evidently indulge.” 

Capel smiled brightly, though his eyes Avere full of tears, as he replied: 
“ Perhaps, Avhen I am in a position to explain my vicAvs and prospects to 
you more fully than I shall feel at liberty to do for some little time, you may, 
after consulting Miss OAven, hear me more favourably.” 

I only boAved; and, Avhen we had arranged for Capel’s departure, Ave shook 
hands, and parted. • 

I felt immensely awkwavd when I met my wife. We both feigned intense 
disgust at Parkinson’s Avant of candour; but in our hearts avc could not accuse 
him. He had certainly never committed himself in the slightest degree by 
Avord or look; and, although Avilling and anxious to show us every polite 
attention in his poAver, he had (I admitted it perforce) rather draAvn back from 
—than thrust himself upon our notice and hospitality. Still he had betrayed 
an evident interest in Rosalie ; that was apparent to all. 

Parkinson called in the afternoon in excellent spirits, explained the cause of 
his departure, and informed us that Capel would be major-domo at his mansion, 
until the fair bride should return with him from spending the honeymoon on 
the Continent. He took his leave, Avith the Avarmest expressions of friend¬ 
ship, and a hope that Ave should become acquainted Avith the future Mrs. 
Parkinson, and continue on intimate terras. 

A change had come over Rosalie. She Avas more thoughtful, less Avilful; 
yet by no means dull, or unhappy. Indeed, there Avas a sAveet and settled 
expression on her countenance I loved to see. 

She • peeped into my study on Saturday evening. I looked up rather 
sharply. In her hand Avas a little basket containing a bit of necdlcAvork. 

“ Would you mind, papa, if I came in and sat by you aAvhile ? ” 

“ Not at all, my love, only be quiet.” I Avrote on ; and she sat, working, 
on a loAV seat near the AviudoAv. I liked to sec the darling near me. 

Chapter VI., and Last. 

“ Why, it is Parkinson, the publisher,” said I. “Here, take my hat, EdAvard; 
Rosalie, there’s a hole in my glove. It’s Parkinson, the publisher, after all. 
You remember old Parkinson, my dear Sarah ? ” 

“You don’t mean to say it’s a child of old Parkinson’s ? ” said Mrs. OAven. 
“He Avas as rich as any Jcav.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ and that weekly paper, you knoAv, brings in a fortune 
by itself. Charles Capel has been on it for some time, I understand, and gets 
well paid-.” 

I drew a small volume from my poeket, bound in blue, and handed it to 
Rosalie. She coloured to her broAV, as she read the title-page, “ Eallacies 
and Foibles, by C. C.” 

“Tavo copies came to me,” said I; “so I will present one to you, Rosalie, 
unless you Avould like to give it to EdAvard } ” 

She raised her eyelids and smiled at her brother. 

“ The revicAA’s arc very favourable,” I continued. “ Hear Avhat the leading 
literary journal says:—‘AVe have seldom read a more promising little Avork. 
It is Avritten in a beautiful spirit; and the author is capable of refined 
thought and deep feeling. It is evidently the production of a scholar and 
a gentleman.’ ” 

[ don’t knoAv wh.Tt ailed Rosalie, but she suddenly left the room. She 
looked very pale at dinner-time, and her tongue Avas unusually quiet. 

“ I’ve seen Airs. Parkinson,” .said EdAvard, Availing for his soup to grow 
cool. “ She is a stunner. So pretty, by George ! ” 

“You must call,” said I to Mrs. Oavcii. 

“ I shall call on the proper day, Henry,” she replied, “ not before. Thursday 
is the first ‘ at Home.’ ” 

“Ah! To be sure; I had forgotten. Capel is so ill”—EdAvard looked at 
me as he spoke. “They think it’s a fever.” 

“ There is no doubt of it, I believe,” said our new curate, Avho Avas dining 
Avith us. “ There is so much fever in those narroAv streets. A poor girl avIio 
has been crippled through an accident, begged me to ask Mr. Capel if he Avould 
visit her. He used to read to her, it seems, and now she has the fever she 
Avanted to see him. I fear the girl Avill die, Capel Avent to her, and no doubt 
he has taken the infection. I did not venture into the house; for as she 
kncAv Capel, there was no need of ray services. It Avas her old mother spoke 
to me about her.” 

Our ncAV curate Avas very tall and thin, and Avore spectacles. His hair Avas 
short and dark; his hands long and bony, and his Avords came fo4h sloAvly 
and solemnly. 
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“ It is poor Bessie Stuart,” said Rosalie, her eyes streaming with tears. 

“ Oh! Why did Charles—I mean Mr. Capel—go to her ? ” She threw herself 
hack in her chair, and in another moment she had fainted. 

I felt it was my duty to go and see Capel. He was at his old lodgings, and 
I found him delirious. , ,, 

Moiiand that was my present curate, would go nowhere when there was 
danger of infection. I gave him a quarter’s notice; such a man was unfit for 

his office. ^ -r^ 1 - j. ^ 

The poor girl Bessie Stuart was a protegee of Rosalie’s. Rosalie spent her 
spare pocket-money in buying materials for the fancy work by which Bessie 
made a poor, but honest, livelihood. She had been in service; but coming 
down stairs one day with an infant in her arms, she trod on a little toy left by 
one of the children on the stairs, and hurt her spine. The injury v/ould not 
have been material, but for her efforts to save the baby from harm—efforts 
which proved successful; for the child escaped any serious hurt. Capel 
had visited her at the time of the serious illness consequent on her 
accident; and when the poor girl was again laid low with fever, and not 
expected to live, she implored that her good, kind friend would see her for 
the last time. 

It was an anxious week for us all. Mrs. Parkinson’s “ at home ” was quite 
forgotten in our pre-occupation of mind. Rosalie appeared to be totally 
prostrated, and cared only that Edward should sit by her side. Her suffering 
was attributed to the extreme sultriness of the weather. She looked like a 
delicate peach ready to fall every moment to the ground; her eyes were 
often filled with tears, and she would pass hours sometimes without speaking 
or looking up. 

“ I hope to heaven Capel will recover! ” Edward muttered to himself, as he 
stood at the dining-room window; “for the sake of that dear thing upstairs.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Edward, that Rosalie thinks about Capel?” I 
inquired eagerly. * 

“ All I can say is I wouldn’t give that for her life,” returned the boy, 
snapping his fingers, “if anything happens to Capel.” 

He blushed deeply, as if fearful of betraying confidence, but the words 
seemed to come as if they would be pent up no longer. ^ | 

“ I will not go up to her room, until I've changed my clothes,” said I. 
“ I have just left Charles. Poor dear fellow! he looks but sadly; but I think 
he’ll do now. The crisis I hope is over.” 

The next morning Mr. Parkinson was shown into my study. I was engaged 
at the moment in looking over some old sermons. 

“ Preparing a job for our house, Mr. Owen ? ” 

The idea of publishing any of my poor efforts at composition had never so 
much as occurred to me before. I began to think the subject worthy of 
consideration; so I laughed and replied, “Not just at present, I think, 
Parkinson.” 

“ If you are at leisure,” said he, “ I may as well state at once that I have 
come to ask for some private conversation.” 

“ I am at liberty for the present,” I replied. 

“ Very well.” As he said this, Parkinson laid down his hat, threw his gloves 
into the crown, and putting his cane, carefully balanced, across the orifice, 
so to describe it, of that article of costume—“ Then I will begin at once. 
It is about my young friend Capel. I am anxious to see him settled in life. 
He has great abilities; and I propose to offer him at once for his literary 
and other services five hundred pounds a year, leaving him entirely at liberty 
to occupy his spare time to his own advantage.” 

“ I am sure he has always had a good friend in you, Parkinson,” replied I, 
“ and I do not hesitate to say that he deserves it.” 

“Ofthat’I am certain,” was the rejoinder, “and I feel towards him as 
towards a very dear brother. But Capel is not happy, Mr. Owen, nor will 
he be, until he can once more be of service to you. He left you only on 
account of the most gentlemanly and becoming scruples. Let me explain. 
He felt that the duties of a curate were not sufficient to satisfy him. He said 
he did not feel worthy to serve in God’s house with a divided heart. Capel 
is not an ordinary young man; he is active in mind and body. \Yhen well, 
poor fellow, he enjoys high health, and is full of spirits, and then he says, 

* I am so uncommonly fond of balls and parties. Oh, Parkinson, I am 
not fit for my profession, and yet I love it so dearly.’ Thus he has talked to 
me many times; but I tell you what, sir, he is fit lor his profession, and I do 
believe it is more because he cannot throw his heart into it as he would wish 
to do, than for any other reason, that he fancies he is unfit for it. Then, to 
make a long story short, he loves your daughter, and would gladly serve 
any number of years, only for the hope of calling her his own. Having been 
so recently a severe sufferer myself from the malady called love, I can feel 
for the poor fellow. So now, air, let me plead for him. He would like to 
come back to assist yon, and in his hours of leisure he will, as he 
has already done, materially assist me. I have not yet seen him, but I 
can write, and now they tell me he will be able to read. May I give him 
any hopes ? ” 

“I—I—will speak to the young man myself”—where, where was my 
pocket-handkerchief ? I began to fear I had taken cold, my eyes watered so 
unusually. Actually, Mustie was lying upon it in the sunshine, the luxurious 
rascal! 

^ Mr. Parkinson pressed my hand very warmly, saying, “ I am sure, my dear 
sir, you will do whatever is kind and right,” and he went away, very much 
concerned, however, to hear how ill my pet was. “ I will send Mrs. Parkinson 
to see her,” said he, “ I do assure you she will do her good. My wife is a 
wonderful sympathiser with all sorts of ailments and suffering—that I am not 
a worldly selfish worthless fellow is entirely owing to the gradual but powerful 
influence of my wife. You will all love her, I am certain.” 

A fortnight after the above conversation (w'hich was all on one side, by the 
way) I found myself followed by Capel into our pleasant drawing-room, in 
the act of putting Rosalie’s little white hand into nis, which last had grown 
thin and delicate since his illness. Both the hands trembled verv much, and 


Rosalie began to sob. “ Fallacies and Foibles” lay upon her lap, so I left 
Capel to put those out of the way in his own peculiar fashion, and went to 
tell mamma what I had done—for the best, as I prayed. And it has been for 
the best; Capel has proved indeed a blessing to us both, and a devoted 
husband to his Rosalie. He preaches far more often now than I do, and he 
does it far better. That eldest boy of his is spending the day here, so I must 
leave off writing now, and take the rogue, as I promised, to buy his first bat. 
He scorns the idea of a “ trap.” So I am in for the whole “set.” A capital 
notion has that little fellow of bowling, and only seven years of age. 

His father belongs to the “Zingari.” Abetter player cannot be. As 
for the club, the reader can judge perhaps. Charlie is the image of Capel; 
may he grow up as good, as wise, and as sensible a man!—but, as I^ have 
always predicted, Capel is not the man to rise in the Church. He is too 
earnest and too practical. 


ST. VALENTINE’S MORN. 


Wake, sister dear, it is so late, 

Near half-past eight o’clock, 

And I’m almost certain, down the street, 
I hear the postman’s knock. 

You’re sure to get a Valentine 
From that good Harry Bell; 

But whether James will send me one, 

I'd give the world to tell. 

We had a quarrel on Monday last, 

And we parted in a pet. 

But should he send a Valentine, 

I suppose I must forget. 

He call’d me proud, and cross, and cold, 

I know not What beside j 

For I am a little jealous 
Of his cousin, Nelly Hyde. 

He says she is an orphan. 

And I ought to be more kind ; 

And so, perhaps, I might be. 

If he’d but speak his mind. 

Before she came he loved me well, 

Then, why not name the day? 

He has no right to trifle with 
My feelings in this way. 


But sister, here’s the postman I 
Oh, I think he’s going past ; 

No, he’s cross’d the street—he’s coming- 
Yes, he’s coming here at last. 

I declare I feel quite nervous, 

Say, is there one or two? 

I see, oh dear! there is but one, 

And that one is for you. 

I hate him, that I^m sure I do; 

Ho may marry Nelly Hyde, 

For if he were to kneel to me, 

I’d scorn to be his bride. 

Why, here comes another postmani 
No, I sec it is the same ; 

Hark ! a letter he has overlook’d. 
Directed to Miss Jane, 

It is from James, my sister dear. 

And asking me to say 

When I will change the name of Green 
To that of Mistress Grey. 

Of course I can’t accept him, 

He has behaved so very ill; 

But then he might wed Nelly Hyde! 

So to spite her, then, I will.—A. L: 0, 


MARIETTE. —An Histokical Tale op Revenge. 


“You defy me, Mariette ” said Paul Dubois. “ Very well! I give you 
fair notice that if you persist in this way to scorn a proposal so much above 
what you have a right to expect, I will take speedy and ample revenge. 
Consider well. I have your reputation in my power. I offer you, on the one 
hand, a position which most young ladies would eagerly grasp at, to make 
you my wife, with a settlement of fifty thousand francs at my death ; and, on 
the other, should you be mad enough to refuse, I solemnly declare that you 
shall rue it in a way that you little expect.” 

“ Your proposal has no inducements for me, monsieur,” replied Mariette; 
“your threats have no terror. I am strong in my purpose. I came to Paris from 
a little provincial town in which I hope to pass my future life, after I shall 
have earned a certain sura as your sister’s governess. I do not blush to tell 
you that in that quiet retirement I have left a true heart that beats for me. 
I beseech you, monsieur, to go your way, and suffer me to go mine, which 
diverges wholly from yours. I do not covet the honours and riches with 
which you are trying to tempt me.” 

“ Ah,” said Paul, “ caught, I suppose, by some handsome upstart of a clod¬ 
hopper ! Think well before you decide.” 

“I have decided,” said Mariette. “No mortal can alter that decision. 
As to mere outward beauty in a man, I simply despise it.” 

“ Then your provincial admirer- is of course not handsome, as I at first 
concluded ? ” 

“Not handsome, certainly,” she replied. “ On the contrary, he is disfigured 
by a wound across the face, and has lost an arm. Had it been otherwise, ho 
would have gladly worked his fingers to the bone for me! And gladly will I 
do as much Ibr him.” 

“A pretty match, truly!” said Paul. “So you refuse me, after all, for 
a deformed cripple! ” 

“ I did not say so,” replied the governess. “ He is unfortunate, it is true; 
but let me tell you, monsieur, since you provoke me to it, I would not 
exchange him for you if he had no more than body enough left to contain a 
soul so much more noble than yours, as is that which animates his fragile 
frame! ” 

Little did the brave girl know what a mine she had suddenly lighted; or 
how it would one day explode upon her defenceless head. 

Mariette Durant had been betrothed at her father’s deathbed to Jean 
Mallet. An attachment had sprung up between the two almost in their child¬ 
hood, and the father, knowing that his days were drawing to a close, had 
encouraged that attachment, in the hope of leaving his motherless child to a 
worthy protector. Durant had nothing to bestow upon her; but he had 
given her more than riches; an education by which she could at any time 
support herself should death overtake her affianced husband. 

Not long after her father died, Jean was summoned to join his regiment.; 
for he had become a soldier from a feeling of pure patriotism; and Mariette, 
while she deplored the separation, was proud of her soldier, sympathised 
heartily with the sentiment he cherished' toward his country, and cheerfully 
bade him adieu. 

It was in the spring of 1796 when the young Corsican, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, was beginning to astonish the world by his wonderful and unexampled 
successes in Italy. On the 11th of April the battle of Montenotte sent her 
hero home, crippled and disfigured; and, doubtful of his reception in this 
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state by Mariette, be was tborougbly disheartened. His low spirits acting in 
concert with his wounds, threw him*into a fever, from which he recovered to 
find that the brave and high-minded girl, regardless of his mutilated appear¬ 
ance, had watched beside him both day and night, without a single thought 
of dissolving an engagement made under such solemn circumstances. But 
they were both poor, and but slender provision was made for the maimed 
soldier who had spent blood and limbs in his country’s service. Mariette, 
therefore, proposed to. spend a single year as governess in some Parisian 
gentleman’s family, hoping to be able, by that means, to set up some business 
which Jean and herself could manage together, and which would relieve Jean 
from the intolerable pain which he suffered at the thought of being henceforth 
useless in the world. 

Full of her noble object, she sought and obtained a situation, with a high 
salary, as governess to the little daughter of Monsieur Paul Dubois, a wealthy 
citizen of Paris, who was a widower, with one son of mature age, and a 
daughter of thirteen years. Mariette rejoiced that she had obtained so 
desirable a situation. The salary was high, in consideration of the child 
having no mother, and Mariette willingly devoted hfer whole time to her 
pupil’s improvement. Only when little Ainelie slept she poured out her soul 
in writing to poor Jean, whose sole consolation were these letters. He, too, 
wrote to her, having learned to substitute his left hand for that which he so 
sorely missed. 

“ I am counting the weeks now, love,” he wrote, in scarcely decipherable 
characters, which only the eye of love could have recognised. “ I say to 
myself, ‘ One week more, poor crippled Jean, and you shall behold her who 
is the only star left in the heaven of youthful hopes ! ’ ” 

Alas ! he did not dream how much more to be pitied than he was that being 
on whom he depended so much! Her trouble came to her in the shape of 
young Paul Dubois, who had unhappily fallen in love with her. Brought up 
m unlimited indulgence, his passions unrestrained in those lawless times of 
anarchy and crime, and his temper ungoverned, Paul Dubois thought that if 
he condescended to ask his sister’s governess to be his wife, enriched as his 
family was known to be with the spoils of the Revolution, she would at once 
consent to his proposal and become his wife. 

It was as unexpected as it was maddening, when the beautiful girl coolly 
thanked him for his preference, but begged him never again to name the subject, 
as it was one, however flattering that preference, which she could not enter¬ 
tain. He could not understand her clear, straightforward way of answering. 
He believed it only a trick to enhance the prize. All women whom he had 
seen had affected to be shy, but their shyness was not of long duration ; and 
he confidently thought that, after a few struggles, Mariette would fall into his 
arms, thanking her fate for such a termination to what he considered her slavery. 
And endless, in consequence, were the struggles which marked his persistent 
attentions to the unwilling girl, Avho had several times resolved to leave the 
scene of her relentless persecution, but had been deterred from it by her given 
promise to M. Dubois to remain at least a year. 

All this time she had never named her annoyance to Jean, generously 
wishing to spare him the pain of knowing that she was unhappy, or running 
the risk of exciting jealousy in his sensitive mind. The last time her arrogant 
lover had troubled her was upon the occasion of the above conversation, 
when he had detained her for an hour to listen to his rhapsodies. She then 
determined to tell him her situation, hoping that if he had a spark of manly 
sentiment within him, he would desist from further persecution.' It had the 
contrary effect, for he was deficient in the quality she hoped to find. Her 
confession only increased his passion, and added the wish of revenge upon 
one who could actually prefer a maimed and disfigured cripple to an Adonis, 
as Paul considered himself. 

At length her courage gave way under the repeated troubles she endured 
from her contemptible persecutor, and she resolved to plead with M-. Dubois 
to release her engagement, now that it wanted but a few weeks of its termi¬ 
nation. He was surprised and disturbed by the request, and his remarks, 
though polite, were severe. The conversation was overheard by his son, Avho 
listened eagerly for his decision. When at length, in pity to her evident 
distress, he reluctantly consented, his son’s rage knew no bounds. His thirst 
for revenge grew deeper and deeper, and a plot was laid that night worthy of 
such a demon. 

. Mariette sat up all night, packing her trunks and writing to her pupil, 
whom she was sorry to leave. Had it not been for her dread of Paul, she 
would have begged M. Dubois to yield her to her instruction at her own 
home; but thaU,was not to be thought of. She went down to breakfast at 
the usual time, leaving her trunks unfastened. She was rejoiced not to 
see Paul, and supposed him not yet risen. He came in, however, before 
she had finished, and sat down beside her. “It is not yet too late to re¬ 
pent,” he whispered. 

She regarded him with a silent scorn which Avas more eloquent than mere 
words. At that moment the butler came rushing into the breakfast-room 
with a countenance of dismay, saying that a quantity of plate had disappeared 
suddenly from his pantry. Paul affected surprise, and went instantly to his 
room, whence he returned with the tidings that certain valuables had been 
taken from his bureau. 

“ Mademoiselle must be detained until her tninks are searched,” said he, 
with mock politeness. 

Mariette threw upon him a glance of inexpressible scorn ; for she felt that 
this was said merely to annoy her. Her spirit rose with the occasion. 

“ Do it quickly then,” she exclaimed. “ I have no time to lose in waiting 
for trifles.” 

“No, truly,” he answered, insolently. “The cripple cannot run far to 
meet you.” 

Mariette hastened to her room, but she stopped to caress Amelie by the way, 
and when she entered the chamber, M. Dubois, Paul, and the servants were 
there before her. 

“My son thinks it but justice to the servants that mademoiselle’s trunks 


should undergo the same scrutiny as that to which we intend to subject the 
servants,” said M. Dubois. “ We Avill look at yours first, that you may not 
be detained from your journey longer than is needful.” 

Mariette sa.Av that M. Dubois really intended this as a salvo to the feelings 
of the housekeeper and other servants, and, with the pressure of other 
thoughts upon her, and the exhilaration of coming freedom, she did not feel 
the quick sense ot pain which, at another time, might have distracted her. 
“Any thing. Monsieur Dubois, if you will only be speedy,” said she. “The 
coach is already at the door.” 

Pier impatience stimulated him, and ho proceeded to the investigation, she 
following with the keys, and hastily locking each trunk as he replaced its 
contents. There was but one more. The cry which she uttered, as he drew 
from beneath the pile of linen all the missing articles, might have melted a 
heart less revengeful than that of the younger Dubois. It elicited from him 
only a smile of triumph. Mariette fainted when she saw that smile, and 
remained insensible for an hour. When she awoke from that dismal trance, 
the carriage she had ordered had been sent away, and a sergent-de-ville was 
waiting to convey her to prison for the theft. 

For weeks she lay in prison aAvaiting her trial. Dreary weeks indeed they 
were, and only lightened by the consciousness of innocence. How could she 
pain J ean Mallet s affectionate heart by telling him what had happened ? 
bhe could not; so she torebore to ask for writing materials, which probably 
would have been refused if she had asked, and left him to imagine all sorts of 
terrors at her silence. 

“No matter,” she exclaimed to herself. “He will not hear of it; and 
when I am free, I shall soon be with him, never again to desert him. ^ Oh, 
that I had never left him! Better to have shared his deepest poverty than 
to have experienced this ! ” 

The trial came on. Mariette was friendless and unknown, and not a 
shadow of defence was made, save the simple asseveration which she made of 
her own innocence. She Avas found guilty, and sentenced to suffer death by 
the guillotine. 

When the terrible hour came, the headsman was ill, and strangulation was 
substituted for the guillotine. The hangman’s office had got into disuse, and 
the person employed performed his part in a most bungling and cruel way. 
The body was removed for dissection. The surgeon Avas a man of fine and 
delicate feelings. He gazed with mingled awe and reverence upon the 
beautiful statue which his devotion to science compelled him to mar and 
deface. He smoothed the long, sdky curls, and looked with admiration upon 
the noble head, lovely even in death. 

Every moment increased his unAvillingness to enter upon his work. 
Reverently he drew the sheet over the body, which he had laid upon a couch, 
previous to arranging a table for its reception. In smoothing the folds of 
the sheet, his hand pressed lightly upon the region of the heart, and he started 
as if a serpent had stung him. Then, gathering fortitude, he placed his hand 
firmly on her heart; he felt the slow and faint but regular beat, Avarm and 
living, beneath his fingers. He opened the eyes, and the sheen and lustre of 
life Avere there. He wrapped his warm^ carriage cloak about her, laid her 
upon the warm hearth, and went to his closet for some wine, Avhich ho 
Avarmed, and poured into her mouth. After some time, he was rewarded by 
an increasing Avarmth of the limbs, though as yet sense and motion had not 
returned. 

On the same floor as the surgeon’s room dwelt a venerable man, and to him 
the young man eagerly called for assistance. He obeyed the call, and noAv 
knelt beside the beautiful figure on the hearth, his face beaming with bene¬ 
volence and sympathy. Near him, holding the cup from Avhich he had been 
feeding the pale lips, knelt the young surgeon, Gabriel Rossin, his beautiful 
countenance Avearing an expression of angelic sympathy. Perhaps no two 
men could be found Avhose faces wore so little of the stains of h^maii passion 
as these. They had lived pure lives amidst all the horror and vice Avhich 
surrounded them, and had within their souls the element of peace—the peace 
which Heaven bestows upon the good, even Avhile on earth. On these two 
faces the girl opened her eyes. In her beAvildernient—recalling the last 
terrible scene—what wonder that she believed herself amongst the blessed in 
another world } 

“ Have mercy, have mercy! ” she exclaimed. “ I am innocent of the crime ! 
Have mercy! ” 

These Avords, pronounced with a touching and tender pathos, revealed what 
was in her mind. The venerable man, who had been a priest, and Avhose 
noble and majestic figure she had believed to be more than mortal, assured 
her they were only earthly friends; but, as such, they would do all that 
mortals could do to restore and benefit her. 

They kept their Avord, A deep mourning garb completely altered her 
appearance, and she was conveyed by Gabriel himself to her home. On the 
way she related to him her touching story; and, although a tender attachment 
had already arisen in his heart for one Avhom he had thus saved, he Avas suffi¬ 
ciently noble to rejoice at restoring her to the presence of her crippled lover. 
When the great Napoleon had restored order out of the chaos of the revolu¬ 
tion, the whole community learned Mariette’s history, and the author of her 
misery Avas visited by the contempt and abhorrence he deserved; although, 
from pity to the father and sister, there was no attempt to punish him by 
the law. Mariette and her husband found unfailing friends in Gabriel Rossin 
and the good priest, now restored to his sacred office, Avho established beyond 
the shadow oi a doubt her innocence of the crime for which she had been 
persecuted. _ ‘W’. D. H. 


Mabuied Life. —A newly-married pair are like two travellers in an 
unknown country; fresh views of each other’s dispositions are opening out 
before them every day, some beautiful, some unsightly, and mostly unex¬ 
pected. A breeze occasionally springs up, which may either enliven the 
journey by clearing the atmosphere, or damp the ardour of the excursionists, 
and end in a thunder-storm. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Vegetarian has, in reference to a paragraph quoted 
by U3 from, the AthmoBumy in No. 924, sent us a long 
letter, in which he defends the tenets of his confreres. 
He has a perfect right to do so. AVe do not quarrel 
with the Vegetarians, but we do not believe in their 
doctrines. We grant that farinaceous food and fruits 
cont^n a large amount of nutriment, pci-haps nearly 
as largo as animal food does ; but that docs not prove 
that man was only intended to eat bread and fruit. 
Universal practice, the absence of corn in very cold 
climates, the nutriment which flesh gives, the teeth 
and stomach of man—all go, we think, to prove that he 
was intended to be a flesh cater. Vegetarians consume 
more in loeight than we do, and arc really no more 
healthy nor longer lived than we flesh-eaters. If 
flesh was not intended to be eaten, the fitness of 
the edible animals for the purpose which man has put 
them to would have formed no part of the scheme of 
Providence. There is not an ounce of a sheep 
or an ox wasted. All is made, and so the Bible 
tells us, for the use of man. What did Abel first 
tend flocks for? AVho taught man to eat meat? 
The Kabbins have a curious notion about this. Bid 
the Patriarchs keep flocks and herds only for amuse¬ 
ment, or for their wool in a country where cloth 
was not wanted and unknown ? Let us remember what 
yir Richard Steele said of Platonic aftcction ; it will not 
last, neither will Vegetarianism, We have known 
several; and the most important in talent and earnest¬ 
ness, a lecturer in the cause, we caught once eating 
mutton chops and Iddneys. “Why,” said we, in 
surprise, “what has become of A'^egcUvrianism?” 
“ Oh,” answered our friend, coolly, “we have given it 
up ; found it was a failure, quite so,” and down went 
a liuge morsel of a mutton eliop. AVe should imagine 
that during this cold weather many Vegetarians have 
found their doctrine a failure. Of course there is much 
to be said in its favour; but so there is of other un¬ 
tenable doctrines. 

Ignoramus may be assured that with every respect for 
Ilia difliculties, wc cannot argue upon Revelation in 
these pages. Plainly, w'erc we to do so, we should be 
spreading infidelity. There are thousands of mys¬ 
teries in our faith which are recognised difficulties. 
AVc do not blink these. AA’^e know their purpose. 
AVe are quite aware who put them there. AVe 
believe in spite of them, not because we can smooth 
them away. Our Correspondent talks about our sen¬ 
tence on a finite mind, and argues that his own is 
scarcely finite, because he can grasp planets, suns, 
systems, oxj'gen, «tc., and all the cant terms of the 
would-be-wise. Let us whisper in his ear, that 
did he know the distances, weights, and component 
parts of all the myriads of stars, which no man yet 
knows, his would still be a “finite” mind. AA^e could 
soon come to an end of it. He is a half, or a sixteenth, 
or a thirty-second educated man; and let us tell him 
that his “ infinite mind ’ does not knowhow to spell. 
As for his other knowledge, he knows nothing; he sim- 
l)ly asserts. Let him test his proofs ; box the compass 
all round. Let him show us wherein planets and fixed 
stars differ, how matter is made, how will exists, 
cxpbiin the connection between the wish to wag his 
little finger and the deed, and wc will listen to him ; 
till then we must use the ungi’ammatical term he uses, 
and call him an Ignoramus, not in contempt or in 
anger, but out of due regard to himself and ourselves. 
Man knows but little certainly; God alone is the all- 
kuower. 

Bella.—T he young man who cannot conduct himself 
with propriety Avithout signing a written pledge, 
must bo Aveak-mindedin the extreme, and wc coirid not 
advise any girl to marry with so frail a security for 
her future happiness. There is great philosophy in 
that brief monosyllabic “No.” If it were more fre- 
(luently and emphatically uttered there would be less 
misery in society. How many young women are courted 
by men Avhose"habits they knoAv to be irregular, and 
arc all but certain they Avill lead them to destruction ! 
Yet notwithstanding this shuddering apprehension of 
mislortuiie, this ixilpable view of grim shadows cast 
before coming events, they go to the alhir and plight 
their fealty to men Avhom tiie 3 ^ doubt—and doubting, 
of course cannot love; for true aftcction is a mirror 
undimmed. And all because they cannot say “ No !” 
AVho can saj’ “ No ” like a woman ? AYhen in earnest, 
it comes froin her lips as piercingly as a gush of Aviiid 
from the north east. Jiut Avomcn as a rule don’t like 
saying “No;” indeed many Avhen they do utter the 
Avord, their eyes and lips say “ Yes ; ” and they are 
taken at their” looks, and .so get involved in engag'v;- 
ments which imbittcr their married lives. 

ITtz-Albion says that a few chance Avords in our leader 
“Observations on Observation,” .suggest thefolloAving 
i*emarks, which avo put shortly’’ thus : — “Trafalgar 
Square should be one devoted, as its name implies, to 
naval heroes. But we have one king, George IV., on 
one pedestal, and none on another. AVby not George 
III. removed from Pall Mall? Jenner and Napier 
should both be clseAvhoro removed, and rci)laccd 
by Lord Bundonald, Blake, Brake, and Buncaii, 
Howe, Azc. (fee. Indeed, all the statues require to be 
placed under ‘ the discriminating superintendence of 
a man of taste and tact.’ AVith two exceptions, we 
iiave not one statue properly; placed. AVhy should 
AVellingtou, a .soldier, be ‘looking up the roultr 3 %’ as 
the conundrum has it ? 1 le should stand in Trinity 
Stpiare, ho being at one time Constable of the ToAver 
unci First Elder Brother of Trinity House.” Thus, 
and more, our Correspondent writes, in the true spirit 
of an observer. AVc arc right glad Avhen an article 
l)roduccs such letters. It shoAvs that our seed has not 
fallen on barren gi ouud. AVe may some day folloAv our 
Correspondent’s lead iv^ to the “sUitues” at large. 


Pauvre Marie’s story is not a singular one, yet it con¬ 
tains a warning to all Avho wilfully array themselves 
against the wishes of their parents. In the language 
of womanly infatuation Marie says she fell “despe¬ 
rately in love” with aj)oor young man, whom she 
thought returned her affection with equal ardour. Of 
course they exchanged vows of eternal constancy. A 
gentleman of fortune subsequently sought her hand, 
and seemed much attached to her. Ilor pai'cnts 
warmly approved of the proposal, but Avere highly dis- 
plcca.sed Avhen informed of her engagement, and asked 
her how she could expect to be hai)py with a poor 
man. All entreaty and reasoning, hoAvever, were of 
no avail, and the gentleman quietl3" withdrew his pre¬ 
tensions, and soon after married a rich and titled lady. 
She informed her 3’oung lover of the .sacrifice slio had 
made for his sake, and he in acknoAvledgincnt made 
some fair promises as to the future. But as it proved, 
.and happily for Marie, a change speedily came over | 
him, and his so-called love rapidly cooled dowm to ! 
frem^ing i)oint; for it seems he had found another 1 
better suited to his fickle mind ; and so ended Marie’s 
dream of love in a cottage ! After such a severe cluis- 

I tisement, Marie now secs the folly of young people j 
not listening patiently to the advice of parents. So 
say we, and have said so hundreds of times; for 

I young men and women in the exuberance of youth, I 
like unbroken colts, are not fit to be trusted abroad j 
without the snaffle of strong’ control on their wild 
impulses and headstrong wishes. The first fancy I 
of a girl is not love in the natural and common-sense j 

' acceptation of that much-abused word. And as to first 
love being a substantial sentiment, wc would a.s soon 
believe that the lion over Northumberland House at 
Charing Cross wagged his tail at tAvclvc o’clock at 
night. The truth is, that girls in early life yield 
themselves up too readily. Their minds arc over¬ 
laden with sickl3’ sentiment, and too niauy Avhen too 
late discover that they have been nursing a shadow 
that grows darker CA'ery year of their lives. It is 
therefore only wise that daughters should early listen 
to the prudent and kind counsels of their ijarents. 

Alice Mary and AAbiiTE Pink.—Y ou are each in the 
meshes of a long engagement. AVe do not approve 
of precipitiite marriages; for in the end they sire 
generally as delusive as mirages in the desert; but 
Ave contend that it is unwise as well as cruel for 
either a young man or woman to procrastinate an 
engagement, Avhen there is a reasonable hope that its 
present fulfilment promises a happy future. Many 
bright pro.spects have been obliterated by sentimental 
hesitation; man3' hearts have Avithered for Avant of 
due culture of the noblest instincts ; many well-culti¬ 
vated minds have been over thro avii by an insensate 
dread of the future. Inordinate pride and selfish 
vanit3^ are two of the greatest curses amongst us; 
and, upon due consideration, we assert that long 
engagements between lovers are not advisable. 

Masonic Squabbles. —AVe have received a paper from a 
foreign society of Masons, Avhich shows us that that 
soeiet3’' is not free from dissension; but Avith the 
quarrel we have nothing to do. It appears that the 
seceders have endeavoured to turn their Masonr 3 ' 
into political capital, and that this being contrar 3 ’ to 
the spirit of Masonry, as here e^stablished, the Grand 
Lodge very properly quashed them. If the new 
society, which, by the way, has for its Master, AVar- 
den, Sub-Warden, and Orator, foreigners, Avill pci’sist 
in being political, they only endanger themselves. 

Guardian Angels.— The 3 'oung lady (?) Avho writes under 
this title seems to us to be simply mad. Perhaps 
wickedly so. Prom her description avc imagine that 
the gentleman she mentions is in love, but modestly 
and quietly so, and our Correspondent wishes to 
hurry him. The verses sent are what boys 
at school call “nonsense verses,” but they are not 
half so full of nonsense as the letter sent us. If advice 
is really sought, a retirement and quietude, awaiting 
results, is what we should recommend. 

Blue Pansy. —Presents among j^oung people arc regu¬ 
lated by the degree of relationship, or friendship, or 
the circum.stances that attend upon acquaintanceship. 
In your case it would be seriously' indiscreet to accept 
a “ keepsake ”(?) from a young gentleman Avhom you 
had only seen once. In these lucifer match daysy’oung 
ladies camiot be too cautious; and it is their solemn, 
their religious duty, to place implicit confidence in 
their parents or other natural guardians. 

James R.—AA’’hcn in a state of fusion glass is technically 
called “metal;” but, properly speaking, glass is not 
a metal, but a bright compound substance, formed by 
the fusion of .siliceous and alkaline matter. Gla.ss may 
l>o thus chemically cla.ssed : 1. Soluble Glass, consist¬ 
ing oi'silic.ate of potash or soda; 2. CroAvn Gla.ss, sili¬ 
cate of potash and lime; .2. Common AVindow Glass, 
silicate of .soda and lime; 4. Bottle Glass, silicate of 
soda, lime, alumina, and iron; and 5. Flint Glass, .sili¬ 
cate of potash and lead. 

Mineita. — AVc camiot subscribe to your heretical 
opinions about love, nor can Ave enter upon a discus- 
.sion from which equivocal conclusions might be drawn. 
But this much Ave may sa 3 ’, that the period of coUl t- 
ship is the most delightful and poetical in the whole 
existence of cither man or woman. The coming man, 
looking with the eagle eye of confidence to the future, 
is subdued into gentleness when he 

With sweet discourse would xpin a lady's car, 

Lie at her feet, ond on her slipper sweo.r 
That none was half so faultless, half so fair. 

Miss AV.—The civil government of the City of London is 
vested by Royal charters and grants in its own corpo¬ 
ration, its chief officers being also judges of oyer and 
terminer ; that is. Crown judges to try capital offences 
and misdemeanours for the City, and for the county of 
Mid^Jlesex. 


Laurette. —“ Selah ” marks a pause or break in the read¬ 
ing or chanting, and by some of the best biblical critics 
is simply con.sidercd to be a musical stop. This is borne 
out in some measure, because by omitting or retaining 
the word Ave do not alter the sense of the passage. See 
also No. 113 of the Family Herald. “ Gnome ” is one 
of a race of imaginary beings with which cabalistic 
writers people the interior of the Earth. 

Fides.— You can only obtain correct information from 
the Heralds’ College, whore the Herald’s Visitations 
for each count 3 r are deposited. The spelling of a name 
signifies nothing, as orthography was but littlo 
attended to in nomenclature in the olden time. The 
cost is regulated by the amount of time and research 
required to make clear an obscure descent. 

Robert II. P.— Breaming procced.s from a deranged 
stomach; too much or too little food Avill produce the 
same result. Of this in yoiu* case you must be the best 
judge. The proverb says, “who goes to bod suppcrless 
shall tumble and toss ” ; but a light meal alone must 
be taken, if sleep is to be tranquil. Take also exercise 
during the day. 

M. 0. C.—If the young lady will intrude on your pew in 
chiu'ch we advise you to either show her this, change 
3 ’our i)ew, or change your church for a time. The 

E roceeding is highly reprehensible and dangerous to 
oth of you. Cannot 3 mu call in aid the pcAv-opener? 
Surely there is a short cut out of this difficulty. 

Black Tom.— If it Avas understood that yours was to be 
a quarterly tenure from the day of hiking possession, 
the notice is legal and all-sufficient. If this was not 
understood, you must be treated as a 3 ’^early tenant, 
and your notice to quit must expire in March. 

O’Bonnell Aboo.—You stand a very excellent chance, 
and need not fear. Bo not be precipitate ; but quietly 
awiiitthe “ denouement,” as they say in fasliionablo 
novels. The time will very soon come. 

A. H. K.—The Rcal R. H. Barham, Avho died in 1845.— 
Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and the Relies Lettres, 2 vols., 
8VO.—C. L. I. O.—Of Nattali & Bond, Bedford Street, 
Co vent Garden, about (5s. or 7s. 

Other Communications Received.—Adelaide.—E. J. O. 
—M. R.— Lotus. —R. M.— Carlo. —S. E.— An Irishman 
(no, after death; among.st Christians such marriages 
are abhorred, and illegal).— Fanny (it is a mere title 
of courtesy, if not accorded on other grounds than his 
profession, but quite usual).— Puzzled (count back¬ 
wards).— Isabel (read our reply to Geokgiana mid 
Agnes Lee in No. 925).—AV. L. (AValler & Hon, Fleet 
Street).— Fanny (state your grievance to a magistrate, 
and abide by his counsel). — Calypso M. (in her 
mother’.s). —Francis M. (yes, Avith great prudence ; 
keep a tradesman’s books, or find evening emplo 3 anont 
at a law-stationer’s).— Lex (in all such matters tho 
Court has a discretionary pOAver ; consult a solicitor).—• 
R. J. ]\[. (it is a most dangerous remedy if not skilfully 
applied ; coiLsult a medical man).— An Anxious AV'ife 
( if done without your husband’s knoAvlcdgc,and he finds 
it out, he can claim it).— Gwendaline R. (3 es ; see our 
reply to Isabel). —G. G. (there is no remedy; to 
tamper with the eye is always attended with danger). 
Clara C. (it is more correct to retain the deceased 
husliand’s Christian name ; but both modes prevail).— 
AV, II. P. (apply to Messrs, Trubner & Co. (50, Pater- 
no.stcr Row, E.C.).— Bessie (such fugitive poetry never 
reimburses the cost of the printer’s charges). — 
Joseph O. (No. 90’2, 2d. by post).—A Governes.s (not 
the least opening; you are 3'oung and Avill soon get 
used to 3 '^our present employment).—G. C. (send a 
specimen for approval; it will be returned if not 
accci)tcd).—R. AV. (it is noAv accepted as a denizen into 
both French and English).-C. J. M. (twelve months 
is tho full period; the half-mourning commencing 
at the sixth month).— Annie B. (.see No. 855).— 
Mary Kate (the real estate to the eldest son; tho 
personal, one-third, to the Avidow, and the remaining 
tAvo-thirds equally to each of the five children).— 
Tenby Gate (you ne\'er srav sucli an advertisement in 
our pages; .see reifly to S. H. in No. 928).—M. J. T. (of 
law-stationers; very difficult, and seldom held in 
much respect), - Randolph S. (no ; but seek out tho 
hostess and accost her ; it is a courteous compliment 
for hospitality .shown).—A 'eritas (thanks, but not 
suitable),— Ada Hartley (auburn; yes).—K. L, (it is 
legal; not without tho son’s consent).— Fannie (Mrs. 
Henderson's Eliquelteof the Ball Room is the best; send 
twelve stiimps for it by post).— Barrington (there 
are no washing soda-makers in London ; Gibbs’s tioap 
AVorks, AVilson Street, Finsbur 3 ', E.C.).— Nelly (no).— 
Miss Kino (from six to eight weeks).— Byvett (in May, 
th.at is, on the completion of each volume).— Hessy 
{The Pxtblic Brewer, 3s. (id. free). —A New yuB. (Vols. I, 
to VriL, 8.S. Gd. each; Vols. IX. toXA’II., 7s. Od. each; 
.see No. 712).— Clarissa (send 2d. for No. 520).— 
A. P. Z. (a little wax should be used Avith the starch ; 
see also No. 614).—R. M. (see No. 200 ; look on tho 
front of the organ, or apply to the organist).—V. .S. N. 
(see reply to S. H. in No. 928).—J. A. L. (see No. 725). 
AV. y. 11. (see Nos. 5S3 and 789).— Violet, Ella, and 
Maria (see No. 740). 

Contributions thankellly Beclined, and left at 
THE Publishing Office,— The Bean of Badajoz.— 
The Haunted Castle.—Little Car.—The Student’s Pact. 
—A Sad Scene from Life.—The Country and Country 
Boys.—Bon’t be a Bachelor.—The Model Husband.— 
The Lqst.—Bertha.—The Lost Purse.-^The- Nun.— 
Onr Country Boctor.—Clara Nelson.—A Talc of the 
late AVar.—The Rival Twins.—The Dlis.sing Beed.— 
The Branded.—The Chosen Husband.—The AVife’s 
Prayer Answered.—Margaret Lawrence.—Margm-etta 
Arundel.—Annie Campbell.—Unrequited Love.—Love 
and Ambition.—Kate Morloy.—'I'ho Streets.—The 
Ungrateful AVife.—A Legend of Tullibardine.—AVhat 
Other People will Think.—Love and Friendship. 
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AIDS TO MEMOEY. 

Of all the special helps which have been laid fiom time to time before the 
public, with a view to mental self-iniprovemeut, the most unfortunate and 
the worst conceived have been the different treatises published under the 
title of Memoria Tcchniciij or Aids to Memory. There is no need of calling 
in question the temporary benefit which some of them may have conferred in 
particular cases, and where a particular object was in view. It is probable 
that even these rare instances of advantage would be found, on examination, 
to have been very dearly purchased, though this has nothing to do with the 
present inquiry. The point which we have to keep in sight is, that—speaking 
absolutely—these technical aids cannot help being pernicious, because they go 
upon an entirely false principle. The principle which lies at their foundation 
is this : that memory is little or nothing more than the result of association; 
whereas the truth is, that memory is the result of impression; which impres¬ 
sion is conveyed on to the mind by a hundred different agencies, of which 
association is but one. Therefore, by raising the single method of association 
beyond its due rank as a part of the whole, and by setting it up as if it were 
itself the whole, a sort of violence is perpetrated upon the mind, which de¬ 
mands in reality a very different treatment. 

Let us briefly recal a few of the ordinary modes by which impressions are 
received; in other words, let us review some of the usual aspects under 
which memory is seen to act. 

First in order, as in dignity, we will place what may be called the memory 
of substance, as distinguished from the memory of detail. We say first in 
dignity, because the possession of this sort of memory denotes, more forcibly 
than any other sort does, a masculine quality of mind in all who possess it. 
Everyone knows what it is to fall in with a person so endowed, and to find that 
though he may be very backward in the minor matters of a book, he has 
mastered once for all the sinew and the muscle of it. He may know nothing 
of the author’s reputation or previous works; he is ignorant of the date, the 
publisher’s name, and even the exact wording of the title ; but he will 
reproduce, well and vigorously, all the leading arguments and positions of the 
book. In the case of a novel, he will show a distinct acquaintance with 
the main characters, and a strong understanding of their bearings upon each 
other and upon the whole. Or, take an historical work like the i'iftcen 
Decisive Battles of the World; he will give you a valid statement of the 
claims which any one of the battles has to be called “ decisive,” though lie 
mjw be at fault with dates, and names, and numbers of the combating parties. 

The opposite of this kind of memory is what we may here call the memory 
of detail. In rare cases the two sorts are highly developed in the same 
person; and no more conspicuous instance of their union has ever appeared 
than the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, now affords. 
Rut commonly a good memory for detail is observed in persons who have no 
special vigour in the retention of “sterner stuff.” It is the sign of a feminine 
cast of intellect, and exhibits all the useful points, as well as the defects, 
which belong to that type. It is obviously a useful thing to take readily the 
impression of names, whether relating to persons or places, of dates, of 
titles, of different forms of expression, and of numberless other matters, which , 
have a relative importance, though they are little in themselves. 1 

Distinct from these more general classifications, there are kinds of memory 
which depend more directly upon the senses. The power of remembering a face 
or a figure, only once and perhaps hastily seen, is a case in point. This power is 
invariably dependent upon a keen eye. When a person thus qualified is also 
readily impressed by general matters of detail, a talent for recognition is often 
shown to a prodigious extent. The story of Cineas, the plenipotentiary sent 
by Pyrrhus to the Roman Senate, supplies a ready illustration. On the 
evening of his arrival at Rome, this diplomatist was entertained at a banquet, 
at which all the leading senators were present. The next morning, when all 
assembled again for the transaction of state atiairs, Cineas was able to address 
every one of them accurately by name. 

Precisely similar to this power, because it is equally dependent upon one of 
the senses, is the memory of a great musician. What the eye can achieve in 
one case, the ear can achieve with the same certainty in the other. An extreme 
delicacy of organisation makes the impressions by necessity extremely vivid; 
and the permanence of the impressions, that is to say, the memory of the 
person impressed, is in direct proportion to the vividness. Mozart will always 
remain the standing instance, when marvellous delicacy of ear is concerned. 
The story of his noting down the Miserere of Allegri, which he heard in 
the Sistine Chapel, and of which no copy was allowed to be taken in the 
ordinary way, is often quoted as an example of powerfully concentrated atten¬ 
tion ; and this it obviously was. But the keenest attention, riveted by a will 
of iron, would have been entirely unavailing witliout the aid of an ear beyond 
all comparison sensitive and delicate; an endowment which taxed the genius 
of Mozart with the endurance of frequent torture, and that of Beethoven with 
incurable deafness. 

The last specialty that we shall notice^ is the same which has been so 
violently treated by the technical aids; it is the meniory of association. 
Every one who has a memory at all, receives or retains some of its im¬ 
pressions by means of associated ideas ; and this fact, though wholly inade¬ 
quate to defend the artificial aids, is ncveithelcss the only available argument 
which can be used in their defence. Among the insane, in whose cases 
memory is disorganised or deranged, the most curious examples of morbid 
association are often seen. And even idiots, in whom memory, strictly 
speaking, does not exist at all, show the same pervaiding influence at work 
among their lower sensations. The ordinary instances of its power are 
numberless. Every schoolboy knows what it is to say his grammar all the I 
better for knowing on what part of the page this or that rule comes, | 


And in youth and age alike we are constantly having persons, places, and 
whole trains of events brought to mind by a strain of music, by the eadenco 
of a song, by all sorts of trivial sights and sounds, and even by scents and 
smells. 

And now that wo have seen something of that infinite variety of methods 
by which impressions lay hold of the mind and establish themselves there, 
it will not be without practical advantage to search about, and to see if 
some natural aid docs not lie at hand, which may do to strong purpose what 
the artificial aids vainly pretend to do. 

First of all, it would seem to be a very natural proceeding, considering 
that the force of the impression is everything, to question oneself about the 
particular moulds which are most easily impressed upon one’s own mind, and 
the particular ways in which the impression is taken. We are not now speaking 
about business uses of the memory, when a certain amount of matter has to be 
impressed upon the mind by a given time. The remarks which follow will 
furnish valuable hints for occasions of that kind; but it is clearly the will 
which has then chiefly to be called into exercise. Well-nerved resolution and 
energy are then in demand, no matter whether the impressions in question be 
received easily or with difficulty. But in all voluntary developments of the 
memory, which arc undertaken directly as vigorous exercises of that quality, or 
generally with a view to mental profit and amusement, too much care cannot 
be given to follow the lead of impression. For instance, supposing the 
object proposed is to learn a poem or a ballad of some length. After it has 
once been read through, certain stanzas, or certain points in the progress of 
the poem, will be found to have made, naturally aud without effort, a deeper 
impression than others. These should be fixed upon as landmarks or step¬ 
ping-stones, and established first in the memory; and, by gradually adding 
on to them what goes before or what follows—observing all the while, and 
using, any new points which strike the attention—the whole poem will slip 
naturally and easily into the mental register, almost without any conscious 
exercise of will in the transaction. We will venture a particular example, 
even at the risk of giving a less forcible one than many readers might select 
for themselves. In the noble verses by Wolfe, called “The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” the passage which probably leaves the deepest impression upon 
a first reading—at any rate the deepest, excluding the first and last lines, 
which arc emphatic in almost every poem—is that well-known one:— 

He lay Wee a warrior taking his rest^ 

With his martial eloak around him. 

Supposing, therefore, that this verse were learnt first, a better landmark to 
the whole poem could hardly be chosen. It winds up the description of the 
hero’s grave, and of the circumstances under which he was carried to it; and 
it immediately leads to the subject of the three immortal stanzas next in 
order, namely, those intense and bitter thoughts of the bearers which made 
up for the shortness of the prayers. It thus supplies a perfect hinge to the 
main part of the poem, for two stanzas alone remain, one of which—the last 
of all—proclaims how the hero was left with glory for a headstone, and is 
itself, as was observed above, a passage that stamps instantaneously its own 
impression. 

Now, it is only fair to call attention to the point, that this method of 
tracking out the leading impressions and receiving them first, is not only a 
good and reasonable way of helping the memor)% but is good for something 
else besides. It obliges any one, who has recourse to it, to analyse the poem, 
or the speech, or the train of reasoning which is going to be committed to 
memory; and the pursuit of that analysis is one of the surest roads to an 
appreciation of the spirit and essence of the thoughts. So that by following a 
natural aid instead of an artificial one, not only is the memory helped without 
violence being done to it, but the whole tone of the mental constitution is 
braced during the process. 

A second dictate of nature remains to be briefly noticed, which is, 
that steady and rational practice will be just as certain a training 
of the memory, as it is of the bodily powers. The writer of these remarks 
was once walking with an eminent scholar, when the conversation turned 
upon prize poems. The scholar offered to recite a poem of his own which 
had gained the prize eleven years before at one of the great public schools. 
Two hundred lines were recited without effort; after which, remarking that 
the second best poem of the same year was, in his opinion,'superior to his 
own, the scholar proceeded, with the same absence of effort, to recite that 
also from beginning to end. Great as were the intellectual powers of this 
person, it was constant practice which had contributed to this display of 
memory, far more than sheer mental vigour; the practice had been begun 
in earliest childhood; and it was still kept up at all kinds of odd times, 
particularly during solitary journeys in the railway train. Just in the 
same manner the marvellous memory of the late Lord Macaulay had 
been developed by easy but constant habit from his earliest years. So 
prodigious was his capacity of retaining impressions once received, that 
he is authentically reported to have afiirmed his recollection of all and 
every manuscript that had issued from his pen. Whether in the ma¬ 
tured copy, or in the rough drafts, he believed himself capable of going on 
from any point at which he might be started; and, so far as he was ever 
tested, his ability to do so was undoubted. Here was the result, superadded 
to an extraordinary organisation, of all his youthful practice iu reciting, which 
was carried on by Lord Macaulay as a boy residing under the congenial roof 
of Hannah More. At breakfast, dinner, and tea, as we find from her own 
letters to Zachary Macaulay, poetry, recited and discussed, formed the staple of 
intellectual entertainment for her and her young charge. To which it must 
be added, that the common sense of the boy, no less than of his accomplished 
friend, prevented any of the bad results which grow out of forcing or cramming 
the memory. 

This opens the way for a parting word of advice against any approach to 
hurry in receiving impressions that are intended to be permanent. The 
remark is nearly as old as literature, that to force the memory is like bolting 
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one’s food. The bad results of such unnatural treatment in the case of 
children are too plain to demand a single word upon the subject. And, in 
the case of any one who is desirous of training the powers of recollection, it 
may be briefly laid down that that which is learnt only by strong effort will 
be remembered only by stronger; but that whatever has been suffered by 
natural and gradual means to grow into the memory, will assuredly, if it be 
watered by practice, take root there with an energy proportioned to the 
vigour of the mental soil. 


THE GRAVE. 


Deep is the grave and still, 

And awful in its gloom. 
Covering with dusky pall 
Tho common place of doom. 

No song of nightingale 
Within its breast resounds, 
Trees onlj- strew their leaves 
Upon the moss-grown momids. 

The widow wrings her hands ; 

In unavailing woo; 


The orphan’s cries are vain. 

No pity does it show. 

Yet in no other place 
Can man his rest obtain, 

All through the dai'k gate pass 
The heavenly land to gain ! 

Poor suffering heart, on earth 
By many woes opprest. 

Lay here thy sorrows down 
Here is thy peaceful rest I Penna. 


FAMIL Y MAT TERS, 

Good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a brightness over every thing. 

Children wouldn’t cross their parents so often when they grow up, if they 
were to cross their parents’ knees a little oftener when they are little. 

Useful knowledge can have no enemies except the ignorant; it cherishes 
youth, delights* the aged, is an ornament in prosperity, and yields comfort in 
adversity. 

He who is passionate and hasty- is generally honest. It is your old, dis¬ 
sembling hypocrite of whom you should beware. There is no deception in a 
bull-dog. It is only the cur that sneaks up and bites you when your back 
is turned. 

Ill Manners. —Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense are the three great 
sources of ill manners; without some one of these defects, no man will behave 
himself ill for want of experience. 

Comfort and Muddle. — Comfort is the daughter of Order, and is 
descended in a right line from Wisdom; she is closely allied to Carefulness, 
Thrift, Honesty, and Religion; she has been educated by Good Sense, Bene¬ 
volence, Observation, and Experience; and she is the mother of Cleanliness, 
Economy, Provident Forethought, Virtue, Propriety, and Domestic Happiness. 
Muddle is descended from the ancient but dishonourable family of Chaos ; she 
is the child of Indifference and want of Principle; educated alternately by 
Dawdling, Hurry, Stupidity, Obstinacy, Meanness, and Extravagance; 
secretly united at an early age to Self-Conceit; and parent of Procrastiuation, 
Falsehood, Dirt, Waste, Disorder, Destruction, and Desolation. 

A Good Woman.— I account a pure, intelligeut, and well-bred woman the 
most attractive object of vision and contemplation in the world. As mother, 
sister, and wife, such a woman is an angel of grace and goodness, and makes 
a heaven of the home which is sanctified and glorified by her presence. As 
an element of society she invites into finest demonstrations all that is good in 
the heart,' and shames into secrecy and silence all that is unbecoming and 
despicable. There may be more of greatness and of glory in the higher 
developments of manhood; but, surely, in womanhood God most delights to 
show the beauty of holiness, and the sweetness of the love of which He is the 
infinite source. It is for this reason that a girl or a young woman is a very 
sacred thing to me. It is for this reason that a silly young woman or a 
vicious one makes me sigh or shudder. It is for this reason that I pray that 
I may write worthily to young women.— Timothy Titcomb, 

Sultana Unguent, for Preserving and Beautifying the Skin.— 
Take a quarter of a fluid ounce, each, of tincture of tolu, tincture of benzoin, 
and tincture of balsam of Peru, and gradually mix with them a quarter of a pint 
of distilled elder-water, when a milky emulsive fluid will be the result. Then 
have, ready melted in a basin, half an ounce each of virgin wax and spermaceti, 
together with a quarter of a pound of almond oil—(this is best done by placing 
the ingredients in a basin set on to a small saucepan of boiling water thus 
to melt the materials by steam). Finally, the tincture and water mixture is 
to he gradually poured into the basin of oil, sperm, &c., beating the 
mixture rapidly witli a fork, so as to ensure perfect blending of all the 
iugrcclicnts. When finished, the unguent assumes a beautiful snow-white 
creamy consistency, which finally sets when quite cold. To whiten the 
hands, rub them over with the Sultana unguent on going to bed, and sleep 
in ail old pair of kid gloves. To prevent wrinkles and preserve the skin, 
apply the unguent at night, washing it oflf^ in the morning with cold cream 
soap. There is scarcely a wound, bruise^ or skin-blotch but what it may 
be applied to with “safety and with succour.” S. P. 


HINTS ON D RESS.— By Mrs. Adams. 

I have seen a new and very pretty style of waistband for ladies; indeed, 
the prettiest I have seen for some time—neat in style, and yet rich-looking. 
The material is drab or brown leather, lined with crimson, the leather 
embroidered with silk in the form of bunches of roses, with steel beads inter¬ 
mixed. I think there are few dresses but what these waist-bands might be 
worn with; and a steel or gold clasp can be worn with them, according to the 
taste of the wearer. They are to be had at many of the shops at the West- 
end. Another style much in fashion consists of a black velvet band, embroi¬ 
dered in gold, or with steel beads,—two points in front, one up and the other 
down. This band is fastened under the arm with hooks. 


SCIENTIFI C AND USEFUL. 

The decay or efflorescence of the stonework of the Houses of Parliament is 
not, as it would appear, confined to the exterior of the building, but is showing 
itself in the roof and stonework ornamentation of St. Stephen’s Hall, arising, 
it is believed, from the destructive influence of the gas. 

The demand for animal oil being so much in excess of the supply. Govern¬ 
ment is now using Rangoon petroleum, of which we gave an account in 
No. 928, for all small arms. This is sold at the shops in shilling bottles, and 
is one of the articles prepared at the works of Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. 

For some time past it has been found that there were great advantages in 
floating the magnetic index-card of a ship’s compass on a liquid instead of 
supporting it on a pivot. It has now been proposed by M. Santi, a manu¬ 
facturer at Marseilles, to employ glycerine for this purpose. This succeeds 
admirably; the great oscillations caused in the compass-card by the vibration 
of the screw in steamers are almost entirely checked by the density and 
viscosity of this liquid. 

Delicate Test for Sulphur. —According to M. Schlossberger, a solu¬ 
tion of molybdate of ammonia in hydrochloric acid, diluted with water, has 
the property of striking a blue colour with the veriest trace of sulphur. By 
means of this test it is said that the presence of sulphur naturally existing 
in hair and wool may he readily evidenced. ♦ 

Jute. —The almost total stoppage of tows during the Russian war left 
nothing but jute as a substitute. Prejudice was at first strong against ii:; 
but it has now become an important article of commerce. It forms alone all the 
sacking material of the country, formerly made of Russian tows. We import 
it from Calcutta; and as it takes a brilliant dye, it is used all over the 
country as carpeting. Calcutta, which a few years ago sent only a few 
hundred tons, has sent to the United Kingdom C0,000 tons, and more is 
urgently wanted. 

Steam Engine for Common Roads. — Messrs. James Taylor &. Co., 
Birkenhead, have just completed their improved Patent Traction Engine, for 
use on common roads. It is manufactured of steel plates for lightness. The 
largo wheels are 7 feet in diameter, and the small ones 5 feet, and are made 
broad so as not to injure the roads. The entire weight, when supplied with 
18 cwt. of coal and 1| ton of water, is 8 tons. The Elephant is hung on 
springs to prevent jerking; has an apparatus which does away with the 
usual noise from the steam-pipe; and is provided with hoisting-tackle for 
purposes of loading and unloading. The engine can do the work of 30 
horses; the speed is six miles an hour, and with a load of 15 tons, miles. 
The Elephant is light in appearance, and very compact; every particle of 
room being made available for useful purposes. 

New Motive Power. —A new motive power, capable of replacing steam in 
some or all of its applications, has long been a desideratum. A French 
experimenter, M. Him, has devised a mechanical arrangement, by means of 
which he proposes to make use of the enormous power exerted when a mix¬ 
ture of coal gas and air is set fire to. The violent explosion which it is well 
known takes place under these circumstances, is confined in a strong cylinder 
fitted with a piston, and the latter being diiven up and then drawn back 
again at each ignition, communicates motion to the other parts of the machine. 
The gaseous mixture is exploded by means of the electric spark. A small 
experimental machine has been made by the inventor, who speaks favour¬ 
ably (of course) of the feasibility of the plan on a large scale. Meanwhile, 
engineers are waiting until a two-horse-power machine on this principle, 
which it is proposed to make, shall have been carefully tested and examined, 
with a view to its practical results. 

Nothing AYasted. —In a lecture delivered at the Hall of the Kensington 
Young Men’s Association recently on the “ Utilization of Waste Products ” 
by Mr. Sanders Trotman, the lecturer, among other amusing and highly- 
interesting details, noted the remarkable and important utilization of 
the road-scrapings of our metropolitan environs, which are contracted for, 
and, thanks to the utilizer, produce three valuable results. The roads in the 
environs of London are repaired with tho large nodules of silex commonly 
called black flints. These are crushed, flrst by the heavier and still further 
by the lighter vehicles passing over them, and being at last pounded to the 
condition of mud it is scraped to the road-side. From thence it is removed by 
the contractors’ carts to the side of some adjacent pond, where it is washed, 
and by means of sieves the grains of silex are selected of three various sizes. 
The smallest, for the sawing of marble, is called marble sand. The next 
size is used for the sawing of granite, Portland, and other stones, and is 
called Portland sand; and the coarsest assists in the formation of the 
large filter beds constructed by our water companies. These particles of 
silex thus obtained are valued by the sawyer above any other class of sand on 
account of the extreme sharpness of their angularities cutting more rapidly 
the hard materials just referred to. 

Protection against Bad Gas. —The Rev. W. R. Bowditch, in a lecture 
recently delivered to some directors and managers of gasworks, points out the 
following means by which consumers may prevent themselves from being 
poisoned, and their books, furniture, &c., from being destroyed by bad gas. 
No doubt it would be much more convenient if gas companies were to supply 
a good article in the first instance, but when this is not done, the following 
advice may he advantageously followed : “ Consumers can protect themselves 
against burning ill-purified gas just as easily as they can protect themselves 
against drinking dirty water. The latter is filtered in a domestic filter, and 
the former can be as easily purified in a domestic purifier. In fact the trouble 
in reference to gas is far less than is required for filtration of water. A 
purifier containing a series of ten or twelve trays of clay and lime, would keep 
back CYcry impurity which can be removed by cold purification, and would 
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last for several months without being touched. Twice a year would be 
sufficient to renew the purifying material, and the time occupied in doing it 
would not exceed half an hour. As a precaution, therefore, it would be well 
if all persons in trade, avIiosc articles are injured by bad gas, and all 
private persons who burn gas in well-furnished apartments, were to have a 
private purifier fixed near the meter, which their gasfitter would cleanse and 
recharge twice a-year for a shilling. They would thus protect themselves 
against unavoidable accidents which may render impure for a time the gas of 
the best-managed company, and also against systematic neglect or ignorance/' 


STATISTICS. 


In 1859 326 tons of books were imported into this country, and 1,672 tons 
exported from it. 

Last year the world supplied us with 5,554,000 bales of cotton, of which 
84^ per cent, came from America. 

During the past year 27,860 pipes of wine have been shipped from Oporto, 
of which 22,416 were to Great Britain. 

The number of emigrants who arrived at New York during the year 1860 
was 180,621, which is about 24,000 more than in 1859. 

Human hair varies from the 250th to the 600th part of an inch in 
thickness. The silkworm’s silk is about the 5,000th part of an inch thick; 
but the spider’s line if six times finer, and a single pound of this delicate but 
strong substance would be sufficient to encompass the globe. 

The French Post-office returns for 1860 have been made up, and from 
them it appears that on an average every inhabitant of France writes eight 
letters per annum. In England (with Wales) the average is twenty-four, 
just three times the number; it is less in Scotland; still less in Ireland, 
where the Post-office does not pay its own expenses. 

The present annual rate of production of cotton-spinning machinery is equal 
to 3,000,000 spindles for Great Britain, 1,000,000 for the remainder of Europe, 
arid 2,000,000 for Americi, being a total of 6,000,000 spindles. To furnish 
this large increase of manufacturing power with the requisite supply of raw 
material will require an annual increase of upwards of 400,000 bales of cotton. 

The Poor and the Poor Law. —Notwithstanding we have a Poor-Law 
Board costing the country £25,000 per annum, with £6,000,000 raised by 
local Boards, our poor to a large extent depend on private charity. 

Agricultural Britain. —There are 24,000,000 acres under tillage in the 
United Kingdom, besides 10,000,000 under Grass, producing 46,000,000 
quarters of grain; whilst on it and the Grass land there are kept 30,000,000 
of sheep, and 8,000,000 of bullocks, consuming £2,000,000 worth of oil-cake 
and other feeding stuffs. 

The Extent and Power of Europe.— The following table shows the 
extent of territory in square geographical miles, the population, military and 
naval forces, revenue, and national debt of the various European states:— 


States. Territory. Fopulation. Forces. Jievenv^. Debt. 
Great Britain 5,806 27,674,637 314,354 £71,485,586 £805,078,554 

Austria. 11,751*41 35,040,810 632,013 26,080.000 226,800,000 

France. 10,034-9 30,746,432 786,361 73,600,000 373,000,000 

Prussia. 5,103-97 17,739,913 423,684 18,630,000 39,910,000 

Russia. 353,236*87 71,243,616 577,859 49,400,000 27,913,000 

Spain. 9,020*03 14,957,575 248,263 18,927,000 134,400,000 


Progress of the National Expenditure. — From 1800 to 1816 
the revenue of Great Britain was £51,000,000, and the expenditure 
£74,000,000; from 1817 to 1820 the revenue was £53,000,000, expenditure 
£54,000,000; from 1821 to 1830 the revenue £55,000,000, expenditure the 
same; from 1831 to 1840 the revenue £48,000,000, expenditure £51,000,000; 
from 1841 to 1851 the revenue £57,000,000, expenditure £56,000,000; and 
from 1851 to 1859 the revenue was £60,000,000, and the expenditure, 
£62,000,000. From these figures it appears that, with the exception of the 
period from 1841 to 1850, the expenditure has never been ui^er the revenue, 
but generally greatly in excess of it. ‘ 


VA RI ETI ES. 

No wonder that silk fabrics are so costly, when ten thousand cocoons are 
required to make one pound of raw silk. 

The entire continent of Australia has been recently crossed for the first 
time by white men. This was accomplished by a Scotchman and two 
attendants. 

The mail communication between England and the Channel Islands is now 
only three times a week, instead of four times, as formerly. The packet days 
are Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

An important regulation of the Court of Probate has just been made 
public respecting the wills of living persons. By this regulation, any 
person wishing to deposit his will for safe custody in the principal registry at 
Doctors’ Commons may do so, either direct, or through the district registrars. 

Tow'n- Telegraphy. — The London District Telegraph Company now 
have upwards of fifty stations open for messages in and around London, and 
about ten more ready for opening as soon as the out-door work can be com¬ 
pleted. The company’s works are being proceeded with rapidly, but they 
have necessarily been delayed by the severity of the weather. About 150 
young women will be employed as clerks. 

National Emblem of Scotland. — When the Danes from England 
invaded Scotland, they availed themselves of the pitch darkness of night to 
attack the Scottish forces unawares. In approaching the Scottish camp 
unobserved, and marching barefoot to prevent their tramp being heard, one of | 


the Danes trod upon a large prickly thistle, and the sharp cry of pain which 
he instinctively uttered suddenly apprised the Scots of their danger, who 
immediately ran to theii* arms and defeated the foe with great slaughter. The 
thistle was thenceforward adopted as the national insignia of Scotland. 

Pearl Divers. —Each boat carries twenty men—ten rowers and ten divers 
—besides a chief, or pilot. The divers work five at a time alternately, leaving 
the others time to recruit. To go down quickly they use a large stone of red 
granite, which they catch hold_ of with their foot. Each diver holds a net¬ 
work bag in his right hand, closes his nostrils with his left, or with a 
piece of bent horn, and descends to the bottom. There he darts about him 
^ quickly as he can, picking up with toes and fingers, and putting the oysters 
into his net-work bag. When this is full, or he is exhausted, he pulls the 
rope, and is drawn up, leaving the stone to be pulled up after him. When the 
oysters are very plentiful, the diver may bring up one hundred and fifty at a 
The Oi/ster, ^ & f j 

A Romantic Love Story. —A romantic story is told of M. Duranton, a 
gentleman engaged by England and France to travel through Africa. It is 
reported that he departed from St. Louis, accompanied by armed slaves, and 
with a large quantity of goods; and that, having arrived at Timbuctoo, he 
stopped at the location of a very wealthy tribe, where he fell in love with' the 
daughter of the chief. The father, looking upon the alliance as a very great 
honour, gladly accepted the proposal of marriage. The only condition im¬ 
posed on the enamoured candidate for the hand of the fair one was that he 
should, as in the days of ancient chivalry, enter the lists with any other 
candidate, and conquer him in a friendly wrestling match. To this our 
stalwart European at once consented, and soon carried off the prize, being 
victorious in the contest. As his father-in-law was the paramount chief or 
sovereign of this extensive and wealthy tribe, he, as his son-in-law, now 
became eligible for election to the throne, provided he triumphed in the great 
national contest of wrestling with any other claimant to the same exalted 
position. In this second encounter, also, his prowess was victorious; and 
without further opposition he ascended the throne. 

Hoop Shirts. —There is a curious little song, dating back to 1601, entitled 

0 Mother, a Hoop,” in which the value of hoop-skirts is set forth by a fair 
damsel in terms that would delight a modern belle. It commences thus— 
What a fine thing I have seen to-day! 

0 mother, a hoop ! 

I must have one ; you cannot say nay ; 

0 mother, a hoop! ” 

Another stanza shows the practical usefulness of the hoop 

‘‘ Pray hear me, dear mother, what I have been taught, 

Nine men and nine women upset in a boat; 

The men were all drown’d, but the women did float, 

And by the help of their hoops .were all safely got out.” 

The fashion for hoops was revived in 1711, in which year was published in 
England, A Panegyric upon the late hut most admirable Invention of the Hoop- 
petticoat. A few years later (1726) in New England a threepenny pamphlet 
was issued, with the title. Hoop Petticoats arraigned and condemned by the 
light of Nature and the law of God; by which it would seem that our worthy 
ancestors did not approve the fashion. In 1728 we find hoop-skirts, negro 
girls, and other ^ chattels,” advertised for sale in the same shop J 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 

A word of five letters, do tell me, I pray, 

It need not long trouble your brain, 

If you take the two first of these letters away. 

Then one, only one will remain. 

From what I have said, it will soon be inferr’d 
That this must be indeed a remarkable word. 

It exhibits a character useful to none. 

And points out a temper which all ought to shun. E. L. U. 


CHARADE. 


My first, of vital force and power, 

Has nine times yours at any hour, 

At least so fiction oft has stated. 

Some say with this truth is related: 

My second when your toils are over 
You do, and think yourself in clover; 

My whole with animals pray do not place, 
For I must have a vegetable base, 

That is, when real—for some impose 
Those “ imitations,” Dr. Hassell knows; 
And yet the BOui*ce from which I am 


You use for every upstart sham, 

Who cannot boast of honour’d name. 

But only sudden new-made fame. 

By letters six my nature's^known ; 

Some say by seven 'tis clearer shown. 

I please the hungry—oft invite 
Those who don’t boast of appetite; 

In ev’ry home I should be found. 

Where household management is sound; 
You can make ray acquaintance any day, 
Then what’s my name, now prithee say ? 

Clarry. 


Rebus. —Entire, I delight you ; beheaded, I can injure you; beheaded again, I am 
part of the human body; curtail my whole, I am a small fish; transpose me, I am 
a piece of music; behead me now, I am t part of a circle; erase the fourth letter of 
my whole, and I am an Eastern Sovereign. Seventy-First. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A and B marry, their respective ages being in proportion as 3 to 4. Now, after 
they have been married fourteen years, their ages are as 5 to 6, and the ago of A is 
five times that of her youngest child, who was born when the parents ages were as 4 
to 5. Required the ages of A and B when they were married, and how old the 
youngest child is now that they have been married fourteen years. 

2. There is an arch of quadrantal form; the rise of the crown is 17 feet. What is 

the span? S. P. K. 

3. A certain number of volunteers, namely, commissioned officers, non-commis¬ 

sioned officers, and privates, had a dinner-bill to pay. There were, it seemed, one- 
half as many more non-commissioned officers as commissioned, one-third as many 
more privates as non-commissioned officers, and they agreed that each commissioned 
officer should pay one-third as much again as each non-commissioned, and each non¬ 
commissioned one-fifth as much ^ainase^h private ; but one commissioned and 
two non-commissioned officers having left without paying their portion, 5s., each of 
the others had to pay 4d. more. What WftS the amount of the bill, and the imraber of 
each presents CJ. B. B, 
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RAND O M REA DINGS. 

Why is life the riddle of riddles ?—Because we must all give it up. 

Swine are held by many in high esteem as food, but their hind parts arc all 
gammon. 

“You give mo quite a turn,” as the thief remarked w'hen he was put upon 
the treadmill.— Ficnc/u 

A crusty old bachelor says, the talk of women is usually about the men. 
Even their laugh is but “ he ! he I ” 

Many a man thinks it is virtue that keeps him from turniug a rascal, when 
in reality it is only a full stomach. One should be careful, and not mistake 
pudding for principle. 

On hearing a clergyman remark that “the world was full of change,” Mrs. 
Partington said she could hardly bring her mind to believe it, so little found 
its way into her pocket. 

“ Whose pigs are tho.se, my lad r ”—“ Whoy, they belong to that there big 
sow.”—“No; I mean, who is their master?”—“Whoy,” again answered 
the lad, “ that little 'un—he’s a rare ’un to fight! ” 

“ I am very much troubled, madam, with cold feet and hands,” said a fop. 
“ I should suppose, sir,” was the reply, “ that a young gentleman who had so 
many mittens given him by the ladies might at least keep his hands warm.” 

A blind man led by a dog, ivhilc wandering in the streets of Paris, had his 
dog seized by some one passing. Instantly opening his eyes, he gave chase, 
overtook the thief, and cudgelled him severely; after which he re-closed his 
eyes, and fell to begging again. 

A teacher had been explaining to his cla.ss the points of the compass. All 
were drawn up in front towards the north. “Now, what is before you, 
John?”—“The north, sir.”—“What is behind you, Tom?”—“My coat¬ 
tail, sir,” said he, trying at the same time to get a glimpse of it. 

A nephew of Mr. Bagges, in explaining the mysteries of a tea-kettle, 
describes the benefits of the application of steam to useful purposes. “ For 
all which,” remarked Mr. Bagges, “we have principally to thank—what was 
his name ?”—“Watt was his name, I believe, uncle,” replied the boy. 

An ignorant Dutchman passing a number of railroad tracks in the course 
of a day’s journey, and never having seen any before, was nonplussed to 
account for their use. At length, after examining one of them for about 
twenty-five minutes, and scratching his head, he ejaculated, “ Tey musht pe 
iron clamps, to keep der ertquakes from preaking up der road.” 

The celebrated Judgo Paine, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, was induced by a friend to go to an assembly to see a noted beauty 
who was to grace the meeting with her presence. When he arrived there, on 
being asked how he liked her appearance—“ Fudge ! ” exclaimed the cynic, 
“ Do you call /fcr handsome ? She has no more e.xpression than a bowl of 
milk! ” 

“ Napoleon Alexis Dobbs, come up here and say your lesson. What makes 

boys grow?” — “It is the rain, sir.”—“Why do not men grow?”_ 

“ Because they carry umbrellas, which keep off the rain.”—What makes a 
young man and woman fall in lovc.^”—“Because one of ’em has a heart of 
steel, and t’other a heart of flint; and when they come together they strike 
fire, and that is love.”—“ That’s right, my boy; now go and plague the 
gals.” 

At West Hartlepool the other day, when a milk boy called upon one of his 
customers, the good dame, believing his commodity to be, like human nature, 
of a mixed character, asked him, “ How much water does your mistress think 
proper to put in our two quarts of milk?”—“ I’m sure,” replied the rogue, 
“I don’t know; neither does she, for she just blashes it in. Come up!” 
he cried to his steed, and with a whistle drove unconcernedly on, the old lady 
looking after him in mute astonishment. 

Parson Green, an American preacher in the habit sometimes of drawing 
upon a box of sermons bequeathed him by his father, who was also a minister, 
upon one occasion got hold of a sermon, by mistake, which the old gentleman 
had once preached to the State prison convicts. It opened well, and the con¬ 
gregation were becoming deeply interested, when all at once the parson sur¬ 
prised them with the information, that “had it not been for the clemency of 
the governor, every one of them would have been hung a long time ago.” 

Dinner and Tea Traits.— Ft/ the Hermit of the Haymarlcet .— You nevA: 
hear one woman invite another woman out to dinner, any more than you ever 
hear one man ask another to come and take tea with him. No ! it would 
seem that women’s hearts melted and softened over the tea-cup, and that 
men’s souls flew open to each other with the table-cloth. Who is there to 
explain it ? It takes several knives and forks to dig into a man’s secret 
nature, whereas the simple key of the te%caddy will unlock a woman’s breast 
at any time .—Punclh 

A “WALENTINE.” 

The following unique valentine was received by a lady:— 

“soft is the doun on the butterflie’s wing 
it is soft and meak 

soft is the voys that my tru luv does sing 
But softer yet is her crimson cheek.” 

The following is the lady’s reply ;— 

“ Soft is taters all smash’d up, 

As soft as smash can be; 

But softer yet is the silly swain 
Who wrote that verse to me,** 


To Get a Duck for Dinner.—J ump into the river. 

PowEiu UL Reasoning.—M an is an animal; so is a hog. It is a bad rule 
that won’t work both ways ; therefore, a man is a hog. 

Filial.— “Whatever made you marry that dowdy?” said a mother to 
her son. “ Because you always told me to pick a wife like my mother,” was 
the dutiful reply. 

Virtues of a Cowhide.— Jonathan. “ Hallo, neighbour ! what be ye 
gwoyn tew dew with that air keowhide ? ”—' Zeilc. “ Whoy, I’ve got a tarnation 
cretur of a boiey, what forgets to go to skule, and I want to jog his mcm’ry.’» 

Too Much for the Lawyer.—A youngster from the country was walking 
along, and upon seeing a lawyer’s ofiicc, walked in and inquired, “ What do 
you keep to sell here ? ”—“ Blockheads,” replied the lawyer.—“ Pretty good 
business,” said the chap. “ I see you have got only one left.” 

What Constitutes a Vagrant?—A good anecdote is related of a well- 
known vagabond, who was brought before a magistrate as a common vagrant. 
Having suddenly harpooned a good idea, he pulled from a capacious pocket 
of his tattered coat a loaf of bread and half of a dried codfish, and holding 
them up, with a triumphant look and gesture, to the magistrate, exclaimed, 
“ You don’t ketch him that way! I’m no vagrant. An’t them wisible means 
o’ support, I should like to know ?” 

Marry not for Money.—“J ohn,” said a Quaker to a young friend, “I 
hear thou art going to be married.”—“Yes,” replied John, “I am.” — 
“Well,” replied the man of drab, “ I have one little piece of advice to give 
thee, and that is, never to marry a woman wortli more than thou art. When 
I married my wife I was worth just fifty shillings, and she was worth 
sixty-two; and whenever any difference has occurred between us since, she 
has always thrown the odd shillings in my face.” 

Chaos.— By a Confirmed Old Bachelor. —A woman putting your room to 
rights—just after you have been arranging everything to your satisfaction, 
and elaborately assorting your papers with such methodical care that you 
could put your finger upon each separate one in the dark—that is what I call 
Chaos! Men are not more awkward in handling women’s babies than women 
are in fingering men’s papers. The mischief, and damage, and endless 
annoyance of spirit, and thorough disturbance of temper for the rest of the 
day, that are engendered by the latter practice, surpasses all belief.— Bunch. 

Errors of the Press. —Speaking of eiTors of the press, Mr. Pycroft 
relates in his “Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” a conversation he had 
with a printer. “Really,” said the printer, “gentlemen should not place 
such unlimited confidence in the eyesight of our hard-worked and half- 
blinded reader of proofs; for I am asliamed to say that we utterly ruined 
one poet through a ludicrous misprint.”—“Indeed! and what was the 
unhappy line?”—“Why, sir, the poet intended to say—‘See the pale 
martyr in a sheet of fire; ’ instead of which we made him say—‘ See the 
pale martyr with his shirt on fire.' Of course, the reviewers made the most 
of a blunder so entertaining to their readers, and the poor gentleman was 
never heard of more in the field of literature.” 

Making a Sgotchman.—I n the year 1797, w'hen democratic notions ran 
high, it may be remembered that tlie king Avas attacked, as his Majesty was 
going to the House of Peers. A gigantic Hibernian, on that occasion, was 
conspicuously loyal in repelling tlie mob. Soon after, to his no small sur¬ 
prise, he received a message from Mr. Dundas, to attend at his office. He 
went, and met with a gracious reception from the great man, who, after pre¬ 
facing a few encomiums on his active loyalty, desired him to point out any 
way in which he Avould wish to be advanced, his Majesty having pvarticularly 
noticed his courageous conduct, and being desirous to reward it. Pat scratched 
and scraped for a while, half thunderstruck. “Nay, my good fellow,” cried 
Harry, “ think a moment, and dinna throw yoursel’ out o’ the way o’ fortun’.” 
Pat hesitated a moment, smirking as if some odd idea liad strayed into his 
noddle. “ I’ll tell you Avhat, mister, make a Scotchman of me, and by Saint 
Patrick, there’ll be no fear of my getting on.” The minister gazed a while 
at the malaioropos, with “ Make a Scotchman of you, sir ! that’s impossible 
for I can’t give you prudence.” 

Jugged Hare a l.\ Franc^-aise.—H ow they must shudder—they who 
are wont to order jugged hare in the Paris restaurants—when they read the 
subjoined:—An elderly married female of the name of Plot, and a w'ell- 
dressed man, appeared, three days ago, before the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police of Lyons, and the former, with tears, said—“ I complain of this 
man for having made a civet of Juliette!”—“Juliette! ASHiat do you 
mean?” asked the President. “My cat, my poor cat, sir! This person, 
who is a friend of my husband’s, came to see us on Christmas Eve, 
and Juliette having jumped on his knees, he said, ‘ Madamo, she is 
a beautiful Angora, and so fat that she would make an excellent 
civet! ’ — ‘ Ah, ye.s,’ cried my husband, ‘ and her skin would form an ex¬ 
cellent muff* for my wife.’ Some time after we sat down to supper, 
and the man insisted on offering us a civet, which was very good. 
But when, after supper, I sought for my cat, she could not be found, and 
after a while I discovered that this man had secretly killed, skinned, and 
cooked her, aud that she, in fact, formed the savoury dish of which we had 

partaken. I was horrified at such an abominable act, and—and I-” 

Here the woman burst into a new flood of tears which prevented her con¬ 
tinuing her narrative. The defendant, Avho seemed rather ashamed of his 
position, admitted that, in connivance with the woman’s husband, he had 
killed the cat and served it up for supper, but he protested that he had only 
done so as a joke. The President told him that to kill domestic animals 
belonging to other persons is an offence in law, and fined him 30 francs. 
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